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Article I.—SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. 


[Ir will be remembered by the readers of the New ENGLANDER 
that the number for November, 1858, contained an account of an 
exhibition of works of art which had been made during the pre- 
ceding summer, in one of the halls of Yale College. In connection 
with that exhibition, a course of lectures was delivered by several 
gentlemen, on various subjects connected with the history of the 
fine arts. The introductory lecture was given by Mr. Edward E. 
Salisbury, of New Haven, who has consented to its publication 
as an Article in the present number of this Quarterly. It is 
hoped that the desire which has been very generally expressed, 
that all the lectures of that course might appear in these pages, 


may yet be gratified. 
ED. NEW ENGLANDER. | 


Ir seemed proper that this exhibition of works of art on 
college ground, in so close connection with our beloved Uni- 
versity, encouraged as it is by the favor and active interest 
of college officers, who thus in a manner recognize that the 
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fine arts are a department of liberal education, should be im- 
proved for the purpose of directing the minds of the young to 
right views of art, and of attracting them to seek its humani- 
zing and elevating influences. While the benefit and pleasure 
of the whole community, of course, have been a leading motive 
to this exhibition, we have earnestly desired and hoped that it 
might be a source of refined cultivation to the young gentle- 
men of the University, especially, conspiring with those other 
means of preparation for usefulness which they here so richly 
enjoy. 

Addressing myself, then, more particularly to the younger 
part of my audience, I shall endeavor to express, in a few 
words, what seems to me to be the fundamental conception of 
art; to mark the principal periods in the history of modern 
Italian art, previous to the sixteenth century ; and to sketch the 
artistic life of Michael Angelo, who, equally illustrious as 
sculptor, painter and architect, may be said to have impersona- 
ted art in all its phases. 

{I can only hope to bring before your minds the essential idea 
of art, referring to all the fine arts at once, and to all varieties 
of artistic expression which any one of them includes; and 
must leave it to your own observation and reflection to expand 
my brief suggestions. 

Some persons speak and act as if the fine arts were but man- 
ifestations of subservience to sense, or, at best, the growth of 
a luxurious state of society, having no higher end than to 
amuse. The truth is, however, that they are the appropriate 
expression, and means of satisfaction, of a want deeply seated 
in human nature, which claims to be regarded and supplied in 
order to the highest culture. This natural source of all artistic 
effort is the tendency of the human mind to idealization. It 
is too commonly supposed, that the chief end of art is cunning 
imitation, that the best artist is he who most precisely copies 
the lineaments of nature. But God has not made this world 
of our abede without the animation of a divine spirit, a some- 
thing infinite, a trace of Himself, which, if less palpable than 
the evidence of design, discoverable by research, appeals more 
directly to the deeper sensibilities of the soul. It is an echo of 
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His creative voice, which neither sensation nor reason can fully 
apprehend, addressing itself to the imaginative faculty, coming 
in upon and filling the reverent, waiting soul, like a tide of 
revelation from the spirit-land. Unless this divine glory per- 
vading nature is recognized, one perceives only outward form ; 
and art, without such recognition, is a mere mechanical meas- 
urement of lines and angles. All true art is founded in the 
reality of nature, yet it deals with that which is not external. 
Ideal imaginings are essential to the fullest realization of an 
actual scene in nature. One may look upon the beauties of a 
landscape with the eye of sense, and enrich his mind by its 
varied forms of grace and grandeur, and its infinite play of 
colors; or he may take a deeper view, and, with the accom- 
plished naturalist, tracing phenomena to their causes, may have 
new fields of delightful improvement opened before him, and find 
oceasions to exclaim “ These are Thy glorious works, Parent 
of Good,” which the unscientific observer altogether loses. But 
there is a view of nature yet farther reaching, though not ana- 
lytic ; and what thoughtful mind is unconscious of it, when, in 
the calm summer-evening, or in the stillness of a cloudless 
night, or with the freshness of dewy morning, emotions, aspi- 
rations, imaginations, reaching beyond all that is visibly real, 
though dependent upon it, take possession of the soul, and 
bear it upward to the unseen world? The latter is the true 
artist’s view of nature, and it is in sympathy with and by the 
inspiration of such a view of nature, that all true works of art 
are produced. To this the landscape-painter owes all his in- 
spiration. Nor is it less certain that no portrait of the human 
face, whether expressive of good qualities, or of bad, is worthy 
of a genuine artist, which does not, in a manner, glorify the 
individual ; and that no historic scene is represented according 
to the requirements of art, unless it exhibits the event from a 
higher than the merely human point of view, as an act in the 
providence of God, so to speak, or with expressions of senti- 
ment which interpret its divinely intended relations. Nor is 
architecture a fine art, except so far as its proportions, dimen- 
sions and ornaments partake of the elevating, transporting sug- 
gestiveness of nature. The same is true of landscape-gardening. 
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Thus is all genuine art allied to a principle of human nature 
widely enough removed from the impulses of sense, and from 
mere desire of pleasurable excitement. For proof that all efforis 
of true art have this scope and bearing, I appeal to any one’s ex- 
perience in contemplating the works of master-artists. Their 
power is found to lie, not so much in what they present to the 
eye, or to the ear, as in the infinite chain of suggestions which 
they awaken, opening to the mind a world of thought and emo- 
tion which only the thread of association connects with present 
reality. 

Since, then, all productions of true art may be said to denote 
aspirations after ideal perfection, there is in their influence 
something akin to Christianity ; and though susceptibility to 
the impressions of art is not, of necessity, a truly religious 
feeling, and though it must be confessed with grief that not 
every great artist, even of Christian times, has felt the trans- 
forming power of that radiant Cross, which is so often made 
the artist’s center of light, yet it remains a significant fact that 
the greatest artists of the world have ever been most deeply 
moved with reverence for sacred truth. 

It is not to be denied that the appliances of art may be, 
and have been, made to minister to low appetites and lusts. 
But this is only an abuse, and no more due to the intrinsic na- 
ture of that impulse by which the artist is moved and con- 
trolled, than the so common abuse of the beauty, sublimity and 
lavish bounty in nature, to forgetfulness and a disowning of 
the God and Father of all, is a legitimate result of the attract- 
iveness of this world of sense which surrounds us. Let us but 
be docile, humble children of our Heavenly Father, and then 
that endowment of our being which originates and necessitates 
the productions of art, like all His rich gifts, becomes a source 
of unmingled good. 

Nor yet have the developments of true art been limited to 
Christian times. To say this would be a contradiction of its 
fundamental idea. The spirit of artistic culture manifests 
itself to us as essentially one and the same, in all ages and 
climes, whether under the conditions of heathenism, or within 
reach of the influences of Christianity. 
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Christianity has only given to art a new and more congenial 
direction. In the effulgent majesty, superhuman power, and 
“beautiful disdain ” of the Apollo Belvidere, as well as in the 
frightful contortions of the Laocoon, vainly struggling with 
destiny, we see expressions of that same ideality which gave 
shape to the works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, only less 
satisfying, and less adapted to all ages, in proportion to the im- 
perfection of the religious light of the classic world. 

If these views have any force, it is manifest that to slight 
the fine arts is to neglect a most potent means of mental and 
moral culture, and a means especially adapted to us Americans, 
who, as a people, are so prone to be engrossed by actual, pass- 
ing scenes and interests. We certainly do need this auxiliary 
to other influences in opposition to a groveling tendency, this 
aid to the cultivation of thoughts and sensibilities which reach 
beyond things present. Ideality, indeed, is not wanting among 
us. As regards vast schemes for material improvement, and a 
readiness to entertain even visionary suggestions relating to 
that end, we are sufficiently ideal, and prove ourselves to pos- 
sess, in our national constitution of mind, no small measure of 
the essential ground of art. This endowment requires, in our 
case, however, especially, to be directed, elevated, and refined. 
What it is capable of producing, under culture, is shown by 
the works of artists whom we are proud to call our own, pos- 
sessing characteristics which rank them with some of the bright- 
est ornaments of the golden age and most genial clime of mod- 
ern art. To say nothing of the living, it is sufficient to name 
Allston, our American Raphael, Horatio Greenough, Cole, and 
Crawford. 

These general remarks may have detained me too long. Let 
me now rapidly indicate the course of the history of modern 
Italian art, previous to the time of Michael Angelo. Modern 
art had its birth in the Catacombs, where the early Christians 
cheered their faith with rudely drawn, but expressive, emblems 
of the new grounds of hope on which they rested, or of spirit- 
ual triumphs amid outward depression. With the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion of the State, the walls and 
recesses of the Catacombs, now hallowed by the memory of 
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martyrs, were occupied with more truly artistic representa- 
tions of Christian subjects, chiefly suggested by a habit of 
allegorizing the history of the Old Testament, but including, 
also, the most significant incidents in the life of the Saviour, 
and fanciful portraitures of his “marred” yet ever winning 
countenance. 

These hints respecting art in the Catacombs may be followed 
up by consulting Bosio’s Roma Sotterranea, an old work in 
the College Library, and Pierret’s recently published work on 
the Catacombs, which I have not yet seen. Under Constan- 
tine, also, the old Roman art of mosaic began to be applied to 
Christian themes in the rising churches. But these early efforts 
of Christian art, though here and there revealing to us, in their 
ruins, some touches of classic grace or dignity, are distinguished 
rather as attempts to express sentiments not before embodied 
by art, than for any merit of execution. Art had lost its an- 
cient habit, from being long out of practice, and could not yet 
handle its new subjects with freedom. As Italy became de 
pressed under the successors of Constantine, and at length sank 
into a state of dependence upon the eastern emperors, the By: 
zantine style of art prevailed, and there was inaugurated an 
age of stiffness, conventionalism, sacrifice of artistic propriety 
to decorative effect, as in the use of gilding, together with a 
lower Christian feeling in art, as indicated by the multiplication 
of stereotyped images of the Madonna. From this low con- 
dition the arts did not arise, in Italy, until the Roman church 
reasserted Roman supremacy, and thus a new national life 
sprang up. Then, an infusion of Germanic elements, brought 
about by the Ostrogothic and Lombard conquests, first showed 
itself in Italian art, and a period of intermingling between 
Byzantine and Germanic tendencies began. There was greater 
freedom ; new thoughts were expressed, for a livelier religious 
sentiment had taken the place of the torpor of past genera- 
tions; and greater power in giving shape to thought was 
manifested. Such was the direction of the progress of art 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, which is illustra- 
ted especially by the paintings of Guido of Siena, Cimabue, 
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and Duccio, and by the sculptures of Niccold and Giovanni of 
Pisa. The cathedral of Pisa, and the whole group of build- 
ings of which that forms the center, are an architectural 
example of this stage of art. 

The fourteenth century witnessed a new development of 
artistic taste and habit, which has been described by Kugler 
as consisting in a more distinct expression of the artist’s own 
character; his simple aim, hitherto, having been faithfully to 
represent his chosen theme, losing himself, rather than ex- 
pressing his individual consciousness, in it. Two schools 
now arose: that of Florence, represented chiefly by Giotto 
and his followers, among whose works the very instructive, 
though unfortunately dilapidated, frescos of the Campo Santo 
of Pisa are conspicuous; and the school of Siena, of which 
Angelico da Fiesole was one of the most characteristic repre- 
sentatives. The Florentine school sought to express the 
varied griefs and joys of changeful life, with dramatic im- 
pressiveness, as isseen in Orcagna’s Triumph of Death and 
Last Judgment, in the Campo Santo, and was manifestly in- 
spired and guided by the genius of Dante. The Sienese 
school gave itself up to the simple utterance of meditative 
piety, as is illustrated by Angelico’s frescos in the convent of 
San Marco at Florence. Another school, also, arose in Pa- 
dua, where D’Avanzo made the first attempts at optical 
illusion in painting. 

In the fifteenth century, art was carried to a higher per- 
fection than had ever before been attained. This farther 
advance is to be ascribed to a minute and diligent study of 
nature, which gave more living reality to the delineation of 
form. The most marked modification of artistic feeling 
during this same period originated with the Umbrian school, 
represented by Pietro Perugino, the first teacher of Raphael. 
It was a tendency to sentimentalism, due to the extravagance 
of religious fervor awakened by the Umbrian St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

Before Michael Angelo and Raphael had appeared to raise 
art to her throne, it was Leonardo da Vinci, uniting truth to 
nature, graceful design and depth of sentiment, who did 
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more than any other artist to establish her royal prerogatives, 
But Da Vinci, though born before either of those great mas- 
ters, was rather their contemporary than their predecessor in 
art. 

This very imperfect historical sketch is based upon personal 
observations, made, however, with the aid of Kugler’s Hand. 
book of Painting, a book which I desire especially to recom- 
mend as richly instructive for the student of art, and there- 
fore a most valuable companion in galleries. The student 
may also read, with much profit, Lord Lindsay’s Sketches of 
the History of Christian Art, which relate to times anterior 
to Michael Angelo and Raphael. 

It remains for me to trace the artistic career of Michael 
Angelo, or, more properly, Michele Agnolo Buonarroti, 
noticing his principal works in the order of their production. 
For biographical statements, my chief authority will be 
Quatremére de Quincy’s Histoire de la Vie et des Ouvrages de 
Michel Ange Bonarroti, published at Paris in 1835; while in 
characterizing this great artist’s works I shall either draw from 
notes of my own, chiefly made in connection with the study 
of them, or quote the remarks of others, as justice to the im- 
pressions which they made upon my own mind may dictate, 
I lay no claim to connoisseurship, and shall therefore attempt 
no technical criticisms. My habit has been to cultivate ac- 
quaintance with works of art by simply yielding myself up, in 
a trusting mood, to their influence. The best exposition of the 
genius of Michael Angelo, hitherto given to the world, is un- 
doubtedly to be found in Harford’s Life of Michael Angelo 
Buonarroti ; with Translations of many of his Poems and 
Letters, published at London in 1857, on which there are 
very interesting articles in the Ldinburgh Review for October, 
1857, and the London Quarterly for April, 1858. The work 
itself, I have not yet seen.* 





* Having since read this work of Mr. Harford, I cannot pass it by without 
recognizing the great value and interest of its additions to our knowledge of 
Michael Angelo—especially of those influences which the philosophical and 
religious movements of his time may be supposed to have exerted upon the 
formation of his character, and the development of his genius. 
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Michael Angelo was born in 1474, at a castle on the Ap- 
ennines, in the neighborhood of Florence, where his father 
was residing, for the time, in the capacity of Podesta. The 
ancestral seat of the Buonarroti family was at Settignano, three 
miles only from Florence, where the infant Michael Angelo 
was put out to nurse with the wife of a worker in marble, of 
that village. In after years, when his friend Vasari was ad- 
miring his sculptures, he jocosely said: “ Why art thou sur- 
prised /—knowest thou not that I was nursed by the wife of a 
stone-cutter?” His genius for art manifested itself at an 
early period, and irresistibly prevailed over the intention of 
his father that he should succeed him in the employments of 
civil life. Without his father’s knowledge he began to prac- 
tice drawing, and, becoming acquainted with Granacci, a 
pupi! of Domenico Ghirlandajo, he gained the countenance of 
the latter in the indulgence of his boyish passion. Ghir- 
landajo, convinced of his supereminent native ability as a 
draughtsman, at length made it known to his father. At this 
time, even in Italy, the occupation of an artist was considered 
to be beneath the dignity of a family of ancient respectability 
and noble connections, like that of the Buonarroti; and the 
father of Michael Angelo would, if he could, have quelled 
the impulse of nature in his son. But he was constrained to 
yield, and his boy, at the age of fourteen years, became an 
apprenticed pupil of Ghirlandajo, for the term of three years, 
receiving from the first a salary, which was to be increased 
each year—an indication that Ghirlandajo expected to turn 
his powers to some account for himself. He could now freely 
follow his natural bent, and grew bold with success, until 
even his master began to be jealous of him. 

About this time Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent, was 
beginning to make those collections of ancient sculpture which 
were destined to exert so powerful an influence on modern 
art, and Michael Angelo, though he had not yet tried his 
hand in sculpture, was marked by Lorenzo as one of those 
who would be most likely to profit by the study of the an- 
tique. He accordingly enjoyed the privilege of free en- 
trance to the palace of the Medici, in which the remains of 
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ancient art, then first brought together, or newly discovered, 
were deposited. Here, seeing a fellow-student one day en- 
gaged in copying a piece of ancient sculpture, he suddenly 
became conscious of a power within him which had not yet 
been revealed. Lorenzo encouraged him, and before long 
he had restored an antique Dancing Fawn by giving it a 
new head from his own fancy. This statue is still preserved 
in the Uffizi at Florence. Michael Angelo’s restoration 
entirely harmonizes with the spirit of the antique. Lorenzo 
now sought to secure the young artist’s entire devotion of 
his life to art. Michael Angelo, at this time fifteen or sixteen 
years old, became an inmate of the Medicean palace, with 
the promise of the emoluments of any official station which 
would satisfy his father’s pride; and during the two or three 
following years he produced several works in sculpture which 
are said to have already intimated his highest qualities as an 
artist. At this crisis in his career, death deprived him of his 
patron, the loss of whom could not be wholly made up to 
him by the continued favor of the Medicean family. 

But there was opened to him, while residing in the palace 
of the Medici after Lorenzo’s death, a source of instruction 
of which no earlier artist appears to have thought to avail 
himself. The prior of the convent of San Spirito, having 
received from Michael Angelo the gift of a crucifix in wood, 
sculptured by his hand, for the church of that convent, gave 
him, in return, subjects for dissection from the hospital of 
the establishment. These were studied by Michael Angelo 
with enthusiasm, and materially aided him in acquiring his 
profound knowledge of the anatomy of the human body. 
Anatomical studies, in relation to the works of this master, 
and so to the history of modern art since his day, may be 
said to have taken the place of the gymnasia of the Greeks— 
though the Greek artists had the great advantage of being 
able to study the forms and motions of living men. 

On the expulsion of the Medici from Florence in 1494, 
Michael Angelo, now about twenty years of age, retired first 
to Venice, and afterwards to Bologna; whence, after some- 
what more than a year, he returned to Florence. One of the 
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works which he executed on his return—a Sleeping Cupid— 
having been passed off at Rome for an antique, and sold to 
a Cardinal, the purchaser, suspecting a trick, is said to have 
sent a messenger to Florence to discover the author of it, and 
especially to ascertain whether Michael Angelo had executed 
the supposed antique. Being inquired of, Michael Angelo is 
said to have answered by improvising with his pen a colossal 
hand, of which an engraving has come down to us. This 
rough sketch, showing wonderful mastery of drawing, was 
the occasion of his being called, for the first time, to Rome, 
the scene of the greatest achievements of his life. He became 
the guest of the Cardinal, Giorgio di Riario,* with whom 
he resided for a year, sculpturing, in that time, his Bac- 
chus, now in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence; and his so-called 
Pieta, at present in St. Peter’s, which represents the mother 
of our Lord bearing his dead body upon her lap. The Pieta 
is his most finished work; among his contemporaries it added 
much to his fame, and he himself seems to have regarded 
it with fondness. The London Quarterly speaks of it as 
follows: “The group of the Pieta will ever remain one of 
his most attractive works. The inanimate state of the Sav- 
iour’s body gives it a tenderness and relaxation which con- 
trasts refreshingly with his usual excess of vital development ; 
while the features of the Virgin have a pathos and solemn 
individuality which raises this head greatly above his con- 
ventional standard.” 

His increasing reputation brought him back to Florence to 
finish a colossai statue of David, which some sciolist in art 
had undertaken for the gonfalonier Soderini, but could not 
complete. This statue remains to the present day on the 
square on which it was originally placed. It serves as a 
landmark in the life of the artist. Several other works in 
sculpture were executed by Michael Angelo, at that time, in 
his paternal city. He then, also, painted his well-known 
Holy Family, now in the Tribune of the Ufiizi, which some 
suppose to be his only easel picture—for he had quite a con- 





* Harford, vol. I, page 218. 
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tempt for oil-painting, and was wont to say, rudely enough, 
that it was fit only for women and children. This picture 
was ordered by a rich citizen of Florence, who, playing the 
connoisseur, proposed to the artist to accept a less sum than 
he had demanded for it, but was afterwards well enough 
forced to pay even more than double the price originally set, 
It seemed to me remarkable only for the successful execution of 
the difficult attitude of the Virgin, who is represented as 
handing the infant Saviour, over her shoulder, to St. Joseph, 
or receiving the child from him behind her. By far the 
most celebrated of Michael Angelo’s works of this period 
was a cartoon, or first sketch, for a fresco to be painted in the 
Hall of Council of the palace, representing a scene in the 
then recent war between the Florentines and the Pisans, 
When this fresco was ordered, Leonardo da Vinci was draw- 
ing his cartoon for another, to be its pendant. Conscious of 
power, and stirred with generous emulation, Michael Angelo 
chose a subject which enabled him to exhibit, to the greatest 
advantage, his familiarity with the nude—the Florentines 
surprised by the Pisans while bathing in the Arno. This 
cartoon was the first great exhibition of the results of the 
study of the nude human form in modern times, and pre 
senting so striking a contrast, as it did, to the straight figures 
in regular rank and file, and mostly of one height, of the 
compositions of the old schools of Christian art, it came to 
serve as a lesson for all the young painters of Michael Angelo’s 
day, including Andrea del Sarto and Raphael himself. The 
fresco was never executed, and during the civil commotions of 
the year 1512 the cartoon was destroyed. Our knowledge of 
this work is derived from contemporary descriptions, and from 
early copies of portions of it, some of which have been en- 
graved. Of Da Vinci’s rival cartoon we have but a single 
group from which to judge of it, and this only in a copy by 
Rubens. ; 

A new era in Michael Angelo’s artist-life was now about to 
open. Not long after the accession of Julius II to the pontifi- 
cate, which took place in 1503, that pontiff recalled Michael 
Angelo to Rome, and employed him to plan and execute a 
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mausoleum for himself. The plan was sketched, and the exe- 
cution commenced; but it was never finished. The design of 
this mausoleum was quite original. Instead of a recumbent 
figure of the deceased, in official robes, supported by bas-relief 
on the sides and-at either end, with a canopy over it—the usual 
style of such monuments at that day—Michael Angelo de- 
signed a structure of marble thirty feet long and as many feet 
in height, by fifteen feet in width, divided on the sides by 
pilasters supporting aa entablature, above which was to be a 
group representing the apotheosis of the pontiff; and the spaces 
between the pilasters were to be occupied by statues of Victo- 
ries, emblematic of successes in war, while to the pilasters were 
to be attached figures of imagined Captives. One of the 
Victories, a male figure, was sculptured, and has been pre- 
served. It is now in the Uffizi at Florence. Two of the 
Captives are to be seen in the Louvre. One of the latter 
being ésteemed by a competent judge “beyond comparison 
the finest figure which arose under the chisel of Michael 
Angelo,” I will here give his description of it. “A Paspect 
de cette statue, on prend du goat et du style de la sculpture 
michel-angesque une toute autre idée que celle dont cette 
épithéte semble devoir produire l’ impression. Rien en effet 
ne peut étre congu dans un systéme de dessin et de formes 
plus coulant et plus éloigné de lostentation anatomique. 
Michel Ange n’ a point composé de statue, ni de figure, dans 
un principe 4 la fois plus grand et plus vrai. Il n’en a point 
terminé avec plus grand soin et plus d’amour, avec un dessin 
plus pur et plus large. Le rendu de la chair y est remarquable. 
Les proportions y sont grandioses, le travail en est correct. 
La téte est pleine de charme et d’expression.”* In adopting 
these remarks, I depend altogether upon another’s judgment ; 
for it happens that this work never attracted my own atten- 
tion sufficiently for me to remember it. Another statue de- 
signed for the mausoleum of Julius II is the famous Moses, 
now in the church of San Pietro in Vincoli, at Rome. 
Though not finished until twenty-five years later, this may be 





* De Quincy, pp. 41, 42. 
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properly noticed here, as it harmonizes in spirit, more than 
any other of Michael Angelo’s sculptures, with his frescos of 
Prophets and Sybils in the Sistine Chapel, of which I shall 
have presently to speak. The statue of Moses was intended 
for a position more than twenty feet high, on the upper part 
of the monument. Of course it is colossal, and appears to 
disadvantage in its present lower position. It seemed to me 
to convey the idea of blended greatness of mind and moral 
grandeur, the two elements ennobling each other, and both 
heightened in their effect by an expression of conscious subor- 
dination to Divine Power. It is no deification, but a mani- 
fest subjection of all that is humanly great to the rule of the 
Almighty. Here is exalted human intelligence, rendered sub- 
lime by divine impressions upon the mind. Here is loftiness 
of human character, dignified as the result of a self-conquest 
which was guided and inspired by absorbing consciousness of 
the perfection of the Infinite. The two horns on the top of 
the head are an instance of Michael Angelo’s daring origi- 
nality, which, however, has its justification in the prophetic 
symbolism of the Old Testament Scriptures, as, for example, 
in the images presented in vision to Ezekiel. 

The project of the mausoleum was abandoned through the 
influence of Bramante, the great architect of the day, who 
turned the attention of Julius to the rebuilding of St. Peter's. 
Michael Angelo, having lost the favor of the pontiff, in conse- 
quence of that influence, again withdrew to Florence, and for 
some time did not renew his attendance at the papal court. 
About the year 1506, he made a bronze statue of Julius II for 
the city of Bologna, then recently subjugated by the Pope, 
and his temporary residence. A story illustrative of the 
character of Julius is connected with it. Michael Angelo 
proposed to represent him as holding a book in one hand— 
“Rather put a sword there,” said Julius, “I am not a man of 
letters.” Perhaps the artist would have so idealized His 
Holiness as to convey a silent reproof to the priestly warrior. 
This work has perished. 

In the year 1508, Michael Angelo rejoined the papal train 
at Rome, where he found Julius wholly bent upon rebuilding 
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St. Peter’s, and decorating the apartments of the Vatican 
with appropriate works of art. Raphael had been summoned 
to take his part in the latter enterprise, and was about to paint 
his immortal frescos. Michael Angelo was commissioned to 
complete the frescoing of a chapel of the Vatican, called the 
Sistine Chapel from Sixtus IV, who built it. He declined 
this call as long as he could, pleading ignorance of the use of 
colors, and putting the work off upon Raphael. But all resist- 
ance was in vain. He must execute that sublime series of 
Prophets and Sybils, and ‘that great fresco of the Last Judg- 
ment, which have made the Sistine Chapel a place of pilgrim- 
age, not only for students of art, but for all who have souls to 
feel the elevating influence of the true poetry of painting. 
Notwithstanding his want of previous practice in colors—for, 
hitherto, he had painted very little in any manner, and not at 
all in fresco—he was equal to doing full justice to the com- 
mission given him. Pietro Perugino and his contemporaries 
had already painted frescos of Scripture subjects on parts of 
the walls, next below the entablature from which the arched 
roof springs. Michael Angelo designed to use the vault of the 
roof, as yet a blank space, for certain other subjects, which, 
with those of his predecessors, should make a continuous 
series, illustrative of successive cycles of sacred history; and 
to appropriate the two ends of the apartment to the Fall of 
the Angels and the Last Judgment, as introduction and con- 
clusion of the series. The Fall of the Angels was never 
painted; but with this exception Michael Angelo lived to 
carry out his grand design. The vault of the roof, it should 
be observed, is an even surface, without any architectural 
projections, and unbroken except by openings for light—all of 
which comes from above. The upper part of this vault, at the 
height of seventy feet from the floor, Michael Angelo oceu- 
pied with subjects taken from Genesis, in separate compart- 
ments, beginning with the sublime image of the Deity hover- 
ing in mid-air over the expanse of the dark waters of chaos, 
and a no less sublimely imagined representation of the Creator 
chasing away the Spirit of darkness and disorder, and estab- 
lishing the two great lights. These frescos operate so power- 
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fully upon the imagination that they seem scarcely to address 
the eye. They are like descriptions in the highest strain of 
poetry, by the power of which the mind overleaps the medium 
of the words employed. Six other subjects complete this part 
of the design. At the four corners of the vault, in triangular 
spaces, formed in fresco, are painted David and Goliath, Judith 
and Holofernes, the Brazen Serpent, and a subject supposed to 
be connected with the story of Haman. In pendant-like spaces 
at either end and along the length of the vault, are painted the 
prophet Jonas, the Libyan Sybil, Jeremiah, Daniel, the Per- 
sian Sybil, the Cumaean Sybil, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the Erythrean 
Sybil, the Delphian Sybil, Joel and Zechariah. The character 
of these master-works, in which Michael Angelo pursued a path 
wholly his own, and distanced all rivalry, can be only inade- 
quately described. A good hint in explanation of their effect 
upon the mind is given by De Quincy, who observes: “Mais 
la personification de ces personnages ne put également étre 
inspirée . . . que par la lecture de la Bible et par la hauteur 
du style des prophétes. C’est en elevant sa pensée dans la 
région les livres inspirés qu’il forea son imagination de lui 
fournir des contre-épreuves de cette grandeur mystérieuse, 
necessaire pour mettre hors de toute proportion avec les étres 
eréés ces hommes qu’une inspiration surnaturelle avait élevés 
au-dessus de |’ humanité.”* The impression produced may 
be owing in part, perhaps, to the accompanying of each of 
these Prophets and Sybils with a little child who seems to be 
represented as the medium of inspiration, though more clearly 
in some instances than in others—as if the artist had borne in 
mind the inseparable connection between child-like docility 
and all true elevation of thought, or susceptibility to divine 
impression. That sybils were thus associated with the proph- 
ets of the Old Testament is due to the belief, early entertained 
in the Christian church, that the heathen world was not with- 
out premonitions of the coming of the Messiah. 

From these frescos one naturally turns to the Last Judg- 
ment. A description of the whole of this vast composition, 
covering a surface of forty by. seventy feet, is needless. It is, 





* pp. 69, 70. 
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indeed, a most wonderful exhibition of the facility with which 
Michael Angelo could represent the human form in every 
imaginable attitude, produced by violent effort or the excite- 
ment of the various passions. But the grouping is formal, the 
principal groups being arranged very much after the manner 
of Orcagna, of the fourteenth century, in his fresco of the 
same subject in the Campo Santo of Pisa. Nor can one 
avoid feeling that the unity of effect is broken by the intro- 
duction of Charon with his boat, to convey the condemned to 
their eternal abode, although Dante’s example of the free use 
of pagan imagery, in his Divina Comedia, might be consid- 
ered to explain and justify it. The figure of Charon, with 
eyes of burning coal, lifting his oar to hasten the disembarka- 
tion of the reluctant doomed, which, considered by itself, is 
one of the finest parts of the fresco, seems to have been sug- 
gested by Dante’s celebrated description in the Inferno: 
“Caron demonio con occhi di bragia 

Loro accennando tutti le raccoglie, 

Batte col remo qualunque si adagia.” 

Taken as a whole, this great work seemed to me deficient in 
appropriate sentiment. It represents too one-sidedly a “dies 
irae.” Perhaps no pictorial unity could express the infinitely 
varied and distracting conceptions which crowd upon the im- 
agination in looking forward to “the day of doom.” The 
power of the work lies in its treatment of particular parts of 
the subject. I may specify, as examples, that group of persons 
urging themselves into the view of the Judge, and bearing 
what seem to be emblems of various pleas for his favor, 
which he rejects; and the representation of some of the 
good as employed in executing the sentence passed upon 
the wicked, in which the countenances and movements of the 
former, who seem half to yield to sympathetic agony, yet are 
resolute, contrasted with the distorted visages and struggling 
gestures of those whom they hurl into the depth, distracted 
by blasphemous wrath and despair, are strokes of high imagi- 
nation. 

In order to bring together all that was to be said of Michael 
Angelo’s frescos in the Sistine Chapel, the course of his life, 
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after the completion of his paintings on the roof of that 
apartment, has oeen somewhat anticipated. He had finished 
his subjects from Genesis, and all his Prophets and Sybils, in 
1512. In 1513 Julius II died. During the pontificate of 
Leo X, Michael Angelo was hindered in his labors by neces- 
sary, though irksome, compliance with that Pope’s wishes in 
regard to the opening of some new quarries of marble. Mean- 
while, the execution of the proposed mausoleum of Julius II 
advanced slowly. After the accession of Clement VII, 
Michael Angelo was employed by him upon his first architee- 
tural work, the interior of the library of San Lorenzo, in 
Florence—of which the vestibule has a sober grandeur well 
becoming the place and the artist. He was then, also, charged 
with the construction of the Sacristy of San Lorenzo, attached 
to the Medicean Chapel in Florence, where were to be placed 
his monuments to a son and grandson of Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent, Giuliano and Lorenzo. To the same period belongs his 
statue of Christ Bearing the Cross, now in the church of Santa 
Maria sopra Minerva at Rome. The Saviour is here repre. 
sented rather as grasping and leaning upon the cross than as 
bearing it; in repose after fatigue and suffering, not agitated 
by distress at the moment. The artist seems to have imagined 
him too weary just then to feel acutely. A composed pensive- 
ness, therefore, pervades the countenance, while at the same time 
a line of care upon the cheek, and the gathering of a slight 
cloud upon the brow show him to be the “man of sorrows,” 
and his sinking frame denotes strength failing under toil and 
grief. 

Michael Angelo’s architectural works of this period must be 
passed over with the bare mention of them. The recumbent 
figures which he sculptured for the Medicean monuments, two 
male and two female, and emblematic, as tradition says, of 
dawn, day, twilight and night, probably viewed as correspond- 
ing to the successive periods of human life, are among his most 
celebrated works, and have given rise to much discussion 
among critics. These statues are considered as the first produc 
tions of the revived art of sculpture in which the quality of life 
was completely given to marble. Here are “des étres qui re- 
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muent,” says de Quincy,. . . “ des formes charnues, revétues 
d'une enveloppe ou d’une peau obéissante 4 tous les mouve- 
ments; . . . des attitudes dont la souplesse le dispute 4 celle 
de la nature; . . . vous voyez ou croyez voir remuer les mem- 
bres, et circuler dans le marbre inerte une sorte de principe 
vital, animant la matiére de l’apparence d’ un sentiment or- 
ganique.”* But, on the other hand, it is generally thought 
that they are wanting in specific character, except the statue of 
Night, which is a woman asleep, having along side of her an 
owl and a masque. Critics have found an apology for this 
apparent want of significance, in the fact that “the terms of 
the language of allegory, as applicable to works of modern 
sculpture,” were “not yet either well recognized or defined :”+ 
that there was as yet wanting to modern art a system of con- 
ventional propriety, as regards the details of representation, 
and accessories to aid the imagination in apprehending the 
artist’s idea, corresponding to that which the classic mythology 
furnished to the Greek artist. When, however, we consider 
Michael Angelo’s eminent originality and fertility of mind, 
it seems most probable that he intended to characterize and 
distinguish these forms simply by variety of attitude, contour 
and muscular development, seeing in mere material organism— 
moulded, as it ever is, by its spiritual tenant, even though the 
animation of the sowl’s life may be absent—an expression of 
character, and means of varying the signification of artistic 
representation. The execution of these monuments was inter- 
rupted by the expulsion of the Medici from Florence in 1529, 
and the fortifying and defending of the city against their party, 
until at length, by an arrangement between Charles V and 
Clement VII, the Medici were brought back. As indicative 
of the versatility of Michael Angelo’s genius, and that the 
false distinction between useful and fine arts had not yet pre- 
vailed, I may mention, here, that he was called upon to super- 
intend the fortification of his paternal city, and actually to 





* 
p. 101. 
+ “Le genre et les termes du language allégorique, dans son application aux 
oeuvres de la sculpture moderne, n’étant encore ni bien reconnus ni bien déter- 
minés,”"—De Quincy, p. 199. 
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command an important post of defense, during this stormy in- 
terval. When quiet was restored, and Clement VII had be- 
come reconciled to Michael Angelo, the Medicean monuments 
were so far completed as we now see them. They were never 
entirely finished. 

In his fifty-ninth year, the attention of the great artist was 
divided between a call from Clement VII, to paint the Last 
Judgment and the Fall of the ‘Angels in the Sistine Chapel, 
and one on the part of the executors of Julius II, to complete 
his mausoleum. Just at this juncture, Clement died, and Paul 
III succeeded him. The claims of the deceased pontiff Julius 
II were now compromised by the execution of his mausoleum 
on a plan very inferior to the original design; after which 
Michael Angelo commenced his fresco of the Last Judgment, 
and occupied upon it the next eight or nine years of his life. It 
was finished when he was about sixty-seven years old. From 
the Sistine Chapel he was then transferred to the so-called 
Pauline Chapel, also in the Vatican, where he painted the 
Conversion of St. Paul and the Crucifixion of St. Peter, finish- 
ing these frescos in his seventy-fifth year. 

But already in the year 1546, the seventy-second of his age, 
Michael Angelo was appointed architect of St. Peter’s. The 
last sixteen years of his life were devoted to the execution of a 
noble plan which he had devised for the rebuilding of this 
cathedral, without other recompense than the gratification of 
partially realizing a great conception, and thus forever asso- 
ciating his name with the greatest architectural work of 
modern times. 

The basilica dedicated by Constantine to St. Peter was 
begun in 324, and continued to be the central temple of the 
Roman Catholic world for eleven centuries. During the 
pontificate of Nicholas V, it was determined that a new strue- 
ture should take its place, and a small beginning was made in 
the work, under the direction Alberti and Rosellini. Early in 
the sixteenth century, Julius Il took up the enterprise anew, 
with Bramante for his architect. The death of Julius II, in 
1513, and that of Bramante in 1514, suspended the work. 
Leo X continued it, on Bramante’s plan, under the direction 
of Giamberti, Giocondo and Raphael. In 1520, the year of 
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Raphael’s death, the work was entrusted to Peruzzi and San 
Gallo. But not much progress was made during the remain- 
ing year of the pontificate of Leo X, nor until 1546, when 
Paul III persuaded Michael Angelo to assume the direction. 
Thus far, since the early part of the sixteenth century, Bram- 
ante’s design, in the main, had been adhered to, except that 
Peruzzi had substituted the form of the Greek cross for the pro- 
longation of the Latin, making the nave and transepts of equal 
length, and was followed, in this change of plan, by San Gallo, 
who for ten years before the appointment of Michael Angelo 
had been sole architect of St. Peter’s. Bramante must also have 
the credit of the first suggestion of a dome, to constitute the 
central mass and highest portion of the building; and that 
this dome should, in magnitude and elevation, resemble the 
Pantheon raised in mid-air upon arches as high as those of the 
Basilica of Constantine, thus uniting in itself the dimensions and 
proportions of two of the most magnificent remains of ancient 
Rome, seems to have been originally his suggestion. But it 
remained for Michael Angelo to construct such a dome, which 
other architects had only imagined, as well as to make all the 
rest of the edifice harmonize with it in simple grandeur; and, 
in order to work with freedom, he caused the parts already 
built to be torn down. What his genius made St. Peter’s to 
be I shall not attempt to describe. Yet perhaps, by stating its 
principal dimensions, I may aid the imagination to enlarge itself 
to the compass of the greatness of this work. One who ap- 
proaches St. Peter’s first finds himself within the gigantic 
arms of a magnificent elliptical arcade, measuring seven hun- 
dred and sixty by seven hundred and twenty-two feet, which 
at once seems to exclude from the mind all mean ideas, and to 
fill it with elevating thoughts. From this he passes into a 
square, measuring three hundred and fifty-seven feet by three 
hundred and fifty-two, and ascends the steps of the cathedral, 
projecting more than half way into this square. A porch now 
receives him, which is two hundred and twenty-five feet long by 
forty feet broad, and sixty-three high, with side-porches of pro- 
portionate measurement. At last, he enters the cathedral itself, 
the nave of which stretches before him five hundred and ninety- 
two feet, crossed by transepts, together measuring four hundred 
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and twenty-eight feet in length ; and standing under the dome, 
at the intersection of the nave and the transepts, he looks up, 
through clear space, to the height of three hundred and seven- 
ty-nine feet—the roof of the nave and transepts being one hun- 
dred and forty-one feet from the floor, while above that rises the 
base of the dome, ninety-three feet high, crowned by the dome 
itself, measuring one hundred and thirty-six feet in diameter, 
at its base, and springing its majestic arches with magic light- 
ness to the height of one hundred and forty-five feet. 

Of course, the entire structure, with its approaches, was not 
completed under Michael Angelo’s own eye. That gigantic 
elliptical arcade in front was only begun in the pontificate of 
Alexander VII, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Yet Michael Angelo left behind him exact drawings of every 
part, from which his first followers in the direction of the work, 
under successive pontifs, were required not to deviate. Indeed, 
he had himself, intentionally, carried forward the work in 
such a manner that the main features of his design could not 
but be executed. The dome was finished in 1590, in the pon- 
tificate of Sixtus V. But under Paul V, who became pontiff 
in 1605, and to whom belongs the honor of having brought 
to a completion the work of rebuilding St. Peter’s, Michael 
Angelo’s plan was set aside in two important particulars : first, 
that the building was at last made to have the form of the Latin 
cross, by the prolongation of the nave, which greatly impaired 
the unity of the whole structure ; and then, that a fagade dif- 
fering from Michael Angelo’s design, and inferior to it, was 
erected. 

Another great architectural work of Michael Angelo was 
the planning and building of the public edifices which form 
the Piazza del Campidoglio at’ Rome, on the ancient Capitoline 
hill. Time forbids me to dwell upon them. 

Michael Angelo died at Rome in 1564, aged eighty-eight 
years. The city of his ancestors claimed his remains, and 
there, in the church of Santa Croce, which has been appropri- 
ately called the Florentine Westminster Abbey, may be seen 
his sarcophagus, surmounted by his bust, with a small Pieta 
from his own hand above it; and on the sides of the sarco- 
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phagus figures in marble, which personify the arts of sculpture, 
painting and architecture in mourning for the universal artist. 


In order to leave a more distinct impression of the leading 
traits of Michael Angelo’s character as an artist, I will con- 
clude by presenting a brief summary of the main points which 
I have attempted to illustrate. 

1. He was preéminently true to nature. He loved nature for 
her own sake, penetrated deeply into her mysteries, and was 
bold in following her guidance, even to the disregard of con- 
ventional propriety. He saw a divine handwriting there, 
which he would not efface or obscure by any compromise 
with prudery. His example in this respect was especially 
influential in the golden age of modern art—that brief period 
covered by Michael Angelo and Raphael, and their earlier fol- 
lowers—for the most indispensable attainment of the master- 
artist is a facility in reading the handwriting of God in nature. 
Raphael had, perhaps, a finer feeling for beauty, in a limited 
sense, than Michael Angelo; but the example of the latter, in 
all probability, did much to disengage Raphael from the senti- 
mental tendency of the school of Perugino, and to bring him 
to the fresh freedom of his later style. 

2. Michael Angelo had great ideality. He was a true poet 
in art. Deeply moved by the works of God, his imagination 
was filled with visions of ideal grandeur, which could embody 
themselves only in what was vast and magnificent in outward _ 
form. He lived in a sublime world of his own: a sort of 
glorification of the actual world, by a separation from it of all 
that is mean and little, and an intensifying of its highest signi- 
fications. Perhaps this may, in part, account for his leaving 
so many of his works unfinished. With a few bold strokes he 
brought out his idea, and to elaborate “ad unguem” might 
well seem to him to be only an imparing of its force. 

3. He was no less distinguished by an inborn power of 
execution. He was a sculptor without instruction, painted 
his Prophets and Sybils in learning the art of using colors, and 
showed in directing the building of St. Peter’s, with little pre- 
vious practice, as much command of the principles of engineer- 
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ing as of the rules of architectural design. So deep and full 
were the impressions upon his mind, that his hand could not 
fail to do its work. The mechanical power was, in him, no 
result of training, but simply the submissive handmaid of a 
commanding spirit. 

4, I will only notice, farther, the versatility of his genius. 
All the fine arts, indeed, are intimately allied to one another, 
yet each one has its own processes, leading in divers directions, 
With all these he was familiar—nay, he invented processes in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture, which have claimed the 
scrutiny of his successors in all these arts. 


The last sculptured work of Michael Angelo is supposed to 
have been a group which represents the mother of our Lord 
weeping over his dead body, now behind the high altar of the 
cathedral of Florence. It is only in the rough state, yet full 
of pathos. The subject must have been a favorite one, as he 
chose it for four distinct works which are known to us; and 
this partiality indicates his Christian faith. The same spirit of 
Christian faith animates a sonnet composed by him in his old 
age, of which these are the closing lines: 

“ Né pinger né scolpir fia pid che queti 

L’ anima volta a quell ’amor divino, 

Ch’ aperse a prender noi in croce le braccia ;” 
and I will conclude with the words of the writer on Michael 
Angelo in the Edinburgh Review, who thus speaks of the 
artist’s Christian character: “ His religion corresponded with 
his art. He apprehended in their depth and breadth a few 
great and saving truths, and dwelt profoundly on these. We 
have no sonnets addressed to the Blessed Virgin, nor invocation 
of saints; but a humble confession of sins addressed to Al- 
mighty God, prayers to Him for forgiveness, for faith, for a 
new heart, for a true repentance, and for a part in the atone- 
ment of Christ.” This view of Michael Angelo, I may add, 
is not irrelevant, but, on the contrary, highly pertinent, to 
the subject of art, inasmuch as it shows him to have been 
in sympathy of thought and feeling with the highest themes 
which can engage the human mind—a necessary condition of 
the highest efforts of art. 
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Articte IIL—THE PROBLEM OF INSPIRATION. 


Ir often happens, in theological controversy as in war, that 
from time to time the front of battle changes, and batteries, 
which commanded the enemy’s position yesterday, are found 
out of range, and useless, to-day. The first object, in all ef- 
fectual discussion, must be, to ascertain what is the real ques- 
tion at issue now. 

“ Let the dead past bury its dead.” 


Until the problem shall be read aright, of course it cannot 
be solved. 

Will it be too rash to intimate that the true present issues, 
relating to the subject of Jnspiration, have hardly been ade- 
quately met, nor always apprehended ? 

The present Article is designed to call attention to the want 
thus indicated, and to point out the nature and sources of its 
supply. 

In the first place, it is plain that at the tribunal of real 
thought, the question is not, whether a supernatural revelation 
be possible. Philosophers may speculate and dispute on such 
a question, as on every other conceivable one; but the com- 
mon sense of mankind will generally see that if there is a 
Gop, the author of nature, he can work outside the laws of 
nature, and carry his work thence within the system of those 
laws, at pleasure; and if there is a Being, the Creator of our 
souls, he can breathe into them new knowledge, as he did 
the power to know, at first. To deny that Gop can inspire 
his creatures, in a strictly supernatural way, is to deny that 
he still retains the power exercised in creation, as well as 
directly to deny his omnipotence, and therefore his existence. 

Nor, secondly, can it be questioned, to any significant ex- 
tent, whether an inspiration of religious life and light be 
needed among men. The evidences of need are innumerable 
and patent, in every age and on every hand. There is noth- 
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ing men so sorely need, as a higher and purer religious life; 
and the imperfect success of all their own efforts to attain it 
certainly suggests the necessity of aid from some source higher 
than themselves. If “proud philosophy” boast her power, 
let her study her own history. It will not be in the light of 
that record, that she will dream of regenerating the race, 
And if it be tauntingly thrown back, in reply, that “neither 
has revelation succeeded to lift mankind from the slough of 
misery and sin,”—“ Why?” we ask. Does not the inspired 
page, its enemies even being judges, shine with a purer light, 
and enfold a balm of more sovereign healing power, than any 
scroll that the energy of thought has elsewhere unrolled? 
And if even ds success appears but partial as yet, are we 
still in doubt whether men need a revelation of religious light 
and life from on high ? 

Nor can one who recognizes the being of a Gon, all-power- 
ful, wise, and benevolent, and the father of our spirits, deny 
the probability of a revelation from him, such as would supply 
our need. We may not, indeed, comprehend altogether the 
plans of an infinite being, nor pronounce, @ prior, with too 
much confidence, what he would do under given circum- 
stances. But nothing can prevent us from feeling the strong 
likelihood, to all human judgment, that a F ether, infinitely 
wise and good, will enlighten and encourage his wandering 
children on the path of return to himself, when, amid the 
darkness and dangers of the way, an assisting hand is so 
much needed. How can we believe that he has a father’s 
heart, and trust and lean like children on his arm, and doubt 
that the heart will prompt the arm to succor us in our sorest 
need? The most of those who appreciate the character of 
God will never hesitate, @ priori, to pronounce a revelation 
probable, nay, almost certain. 

A question has been made respecting the nature of an in- 
spiration, such as might be expected for religious ends,— 
whether it would differ in kind from the inspiration, so-called, 
of genius. But we cannot regard this as one of the points of 
real difficulty, or importance. Who shall limit the Creator of 
the soul, as to the modes in which he may work within it? 
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Or who shall prescribe to the Infinite the forms under which 
his supernatural power shall be put forth? Who shall assume 
that all extraordinary mental elevation must be the same in 
essentia] nature? Yet all these assumptions are involved in 
the idea, evidently entertained chiefly on a priori grounds, 
that the inspiration of the Scriptures does not differ in nature 
from that of Socrates, or Shakespeare; and they are as- 
sumptions of the boldest character. In every essential fea- 
ture, the two cases differ; nor is there the slightest rational 
necessity for classing them together. Moreover, the history of 
the race shows that the inspiration of the highest genius is 
far from implying codrdinate religious light and life. There 
is a wide difference, in this respect, between Homer and 
Isaiah, between Voltaire and Paul, between Byron and John. 
Nothing can be more absurd than to suppose them inspired in 
the same sense. But suppose the inspiration in the two cases 
the same—as emanating, in the same sense, from Gop; of 
what significance would be the fact? Might not a difference 
still exist as to practical religious bearing, as wide as from 
earth to sky? If Bezaleel were divinely inspired for his work 
as truly as Moses for his; and if Homer, Angelo, and Beet- 
hoven, be added to the category; does it follow that there is 
no radical difference between the cases? And must the awful 
mission of Moses be patronizingly depreciated by the mocking 
admission, “ Yes, Moses was indeed inspired, as were also 
Homer, Bezaleel, and Angelo.” In other words, is the divine 
hand, in fitting an Isaiah or a Paul for his sublime mission, 
to be recognized with no profounder reverence than that with 
which we behold a clown adapted to his work, or the shoulders 
of a bullock hardened to the yoke! Nay, were even the 
difference to be looked for in the subject matter of the reve- 
lation alone, would this justify us in limiting, or depreciating, 
the importance of religious inspiration, or its relation to re- 
ligion and morals; as we should unquestionably do by classing 
it with the inspiration of Raphael and Shakespeare? Classic 
models are regarded as authorities in matters of taste. What 
if, by a similar inspiration, prophets and apostles become le- 
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gitimate guides in the realm of morals and religion ; do we owe 
less reverence and obedience to their office, on that account? 
Even “a genius for religion,” like that of Homer in poetry, 
would entitle its possessor to a rank as a religious authority, 
especially in the absence of a revelation more absolutely di- 
vine, little inferior to that claimed by orthodox theologians 
for the Scriptures; and sufficient to render it the duty of 
cavilers to sit down as humble learners at its feet, instead of 
lifting the feeble tongue of a presumptuous criticism against 
it! What signify, then, barren questions of classification 
and nomenclature? Genius, at least, has not elsewhere given 
us the prophecy of Isaiah, the Psalms of David, the Epistles 
of Paul, or the Gospel of John. What we most want to know, 
respecting these books, is something else than the question 
we have been considering. 

Nor, finally, is the real issue at this day, whether the Bible 
involves in some way an inspiration such as has been de- 
scribed. Too often has been acknowledged, even by its ene- 
mies, the immeasurable superiority of the Bible, in elevation 
of religious consciousness, in depth and strength of religious 
power and light, over every other book ; too thoroughly have 
its unique and wonderful characteristics been studied, its trans- 
cendent powers recognized, its varied and priceless treasures 
drawn forth; too firmly is its position fixed, far beyond com- 
parison, above all that the human heart and mind have else- 
where conceived, or, may we not infer, could ever originate; 
to permit longer doubt whether there is, shining through its 
wonderful sentences, a revelation of religious life and light, by 
inspiration of God to man. It is easy, indeed, to cavil at many 
things found on the sacred page. It may be difficult to answer 
every objection which, by the help of some ingenuity, may be 
urged, or to remove every difficulty which even an honest mind 
may feel. That as much as this should not be true of a book 
written by so many hands, in times and circumstances so varied 
and strange, handed down to periods and types of mind so re- 
mote, and above all, dealing with themes so rare, abstract, and 
difficult, would be a miracle, far greater than all its most 
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reverent admirers claim for the Bible. But to look on the 
Bible, and consider the light which has beamed from its 
peerless pages upon the world; to mark the spirit and life 
which from it, and from it alone, have been breathed into the 
hearts of men ; to trace its history, and that of its associations 
and effects, upon the fortunes of the race; to learn how it 
stands connected with the purest, most elevated, most simple 
and child-like faith and piety everywhere; and still deny the 
manifest divinity which reveals itself in those immortal 
lines ;—this, we say it deliberately, is, to a sound and appreci- 
ating mind, impossible ! 


“A glory gilds the sacred page, 
Majestic, like the sun ; 

It gives a light to every age,— 

It gives, but borrows none.” 


All the issues above enumerated will doubtless continue to 
be made. There will be minds in which the objections in- 
volved will continue to have a living force; and others, on 
the other part, who have not disccvered that it is the smoke 
of battle only that hangs over the field, while the living 
power of the foe is already entrenched in another quarter. 
Nor is it strange, or inconsistent with the truth of what has 
been said, that it should be so. The public mind does not 
always know the true forces that move it, nor what are the 
living thoughts which struggle, like Esau and Jacob, in the 
womb of the present, and are destined to challenge and con- 
trol the future. There are always eyes which look backward, 
and not forward ; and arms, whose blows fall upon the corpses 
of dead foes. There are minds in which the true elements of 
the problem, though working, are latent and unpronounced. 
There are those, too, who do not think, but speak; whose 
parrot lips repeat the words of cavil and logomachy that they 
have learned. Dead and dying issues may still, therefore, for 
a time, sound louder than the living and the true. But the 
wakeful mind of the age will not be long at fault. “The 
thunder of the captains, and the shouting,” will be heard and 
recognized in other quarters of the field; and there, where 
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the flag of the van is flying—where the key of the whole 
campaign is turning, will “Greek meet Greek” in the real 
“tug of war.” 

The true questions now at issue, in respect to inspiration—. 
‘the points where the mind of the -age is, consciously or un- 
consciously, laboring—as it seems to us, are these : 

Is the wnoix Bible inspired ? 

Are all its parts inspired ALiKE ? 

Does inspiration PERVADE or constTiTUTE the Bible ? 

It is supposed by some, that inspiration pervades the Bible 
somewhat as the light of the sun pervades the atmosphere in 
a cloudy day. The rays are not distinct, unbroken, and dis- 
tinguishable from the atmosphere, the vapors, and the scat- 
tered and reflected light; yet the light is there, mingled with 
the mass of air, and vapor, and other substances, none the 
less really, scarcely less powerfully, than if shooting always in 
defined and parallel beams. So, according to the theory in 
question, inspiration pervades the mass cf human matter in 
the Scriptures, so mingled, that,—while it cannot be said, in a 
strict, logical sense, though it may with propriety be said 
rhetorically, “these are the words of the Holy Ghost,”—it 
can be said, with rigid truthfulness, “there is divine and 
supernaturally bestowed life and light in them.” By this 
theory inspiration pervades, rather than constitutes, the Bible. 

Opposed to this stands not only the extreme idea of verbal — 
inspiration, but all those shades and modifications of it, 
which claim absolute divine guidance, and therefore authority, 
for the sense of the whole volume, so far as correctly trans- 
cribed and translated. It will be observed that, on the former 
of these theories, there is room for the supposition of a higher 
degree of inspiration in certain portions of the Bible than in 
others ; or even that the descending scale, by sensible or in- 
sensible gradations, should shade oft into mere humanity. On 
the latter theory, no such supposition finds room. Thus the 
three questions proposed above, virtually coalesce in one,— 
that between what may be called the mxep and the PuRE 
theories of the nature of inspiration. Between these two 
theories lies the problem of inspiration for the present day. 
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Of course it is not to be understood that these theories are 
always, perhaps not often, held in their complete and definite 
forms. Perhaps few have stated either of them to themselves 
precisely as here expressed ; or adopted either altogether, with- 
out admixture with the other. But this fact has no relation 
to the present discussion. We are speaking of the antago- 
nistic ideas which are working in the mind of the age, and 
it is of no consequence whether we have to explore a single 
mind, or a score, to find either idee in its full proportions. We 
believe we have stated the real principles which rule the con- 
troversy, however most thinkers may embrace them in a modi- 
fied or compromised form. 

Without attempting a discussion of the question thus pre- 
sented, we offer some considerations, indicative of the field 
of thought which must be traversed, and the subject matter 
handled, in such a discussion. 

And in the first place, it must be conceded that philo- 
sophically considered, there is nothing <Jegitimate or absurd 
in the miaed theory. It is just as possible that the Creator 
of the soul should breathe among its faculties an influence 
only sufficient to effect partial security from error, as that the 
security should be complete; that he should shine upon its 
sight with light so mingled with the beams of nature as to be 
indistinguishable from them, as with rays distinct and ap- 
preciable, like the single beam entering the darkened chamber 
of the philosopher. The tacit assumption so often entertained, 
that the mixed theory deserves no respectful consideration, 
must be given up. 

Nor can the reality and momentous character of inspiration, 
on the ground of the mixed theory, be disputed, any more 
than upon the plenary idea. The light of the sun is no less 
real, no less a vast and world-pervading phenomenon, in a 
cloudy, than in the brightest day. 

Nor does the mixed theory necessarily énvolve, however it 
may often accompany, a denreciative view of the value or the 
necessity, to the religious interests of mankind, of the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. He who denies that the day is clear 
and bright, does not therefore assert that the sun has fallen 
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from the skies, or that the world could do without his heat 
and light. Nay, his sense of the blessings showered by that 
great reflection of the Deity upon the earth, may be no less 
vivid than that of his opponent in the argument. Other 
points than these are the true hinges upon which this question 
turns. We venture to suggest, as the principal of these, the 
following : 

I. Do the Scriptures themselves decide the question, were 
their authority taken as conclusive? It will not do to rule out 
the testimony of the Scriptures, as interested witnesses. In 
the courts of France, we believe, the parties in a suit are per- 
mitted to give their testimony ; the weight to be attached to it, 
of course, being determined by all the light which can be 
obtained upon the case. All the world does the same in the 
formation of private opinion. There is not a man, of those 
who reject the testimony of the sacred writers to the sources 
of their communications, who does not, in every other case, 
judge partly upon the testimony of the parties concerned. 
True, he sits in judgment as to the degree of credence to be 
awarded to the witness. This is precisely what we should do 
in the matter before us. We plead in the court of wniversal 
belief, not of legal judgment. Shall the testimony of proph- 
ets, and apostles, and of Jesus of Nazareth, as to the sources of 
their communications to men, be received? The -haracter of 
the men, and of their writings, is before us. In hight and 
depth, in richness, originality, and pregnant power of religious 
life and consciousness, the Bible owns no peer among all the 
records of human thought; nor its writers any rivals in the 
annals of human piety. Such men would be an authority of 
the highest value, upon any subject within their knowledge. 
But when the matter in dispute lies in their own special depart- 
ment, and must be settled mainly in the light of that same 
religious consciousness, in which they so far excel all other 
authorities, living or dead, the weight to be attached to their 
testimony, so far as concurrent and clear, must be little short 
of overwhelming. If the sources of their spiritual light and 
elevation were positively known to them, then the question is 
one of veracity; and in this respect the character of the men 
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is unimpeached, and unimpeachable. If they had not posi- 
tive knowledge upon the subject, then their qualifications for 
judging come into the account. That their spiritual and reli- 
gious character, as already described, towers above all other hu- 
man attainment, is undeniable. Rationalists themselves have 
indited some of the loftiest eulogiums in its praise. Consum- 
mate artists are supposed to be judges, as to the true sources of 
their own skill. And that modern philosophers, however emi- 
nent in other departments of thought, yet with no better claim 
to superior powers of religious intuition than the best of them 
can actually boast, should affect to overrule, or patronize, the 
authority of Moses and Isaiah, of Paul and John, on a ques- 
tion like the one before us, illustrates the absurdity, scarcely 
less than the assurance, of which the human mind is capable. 
Unhesitatingly, then, we appeal to the writers of the Scrip- 
tures, and ask them what they think of themselves, and of 
their office, and commission to men. Their answer, in a gen- 
eral sense, it is not difficult to find. There is no discussion as 
to their claim of divine inspiration. It is too obvious to be over- 
looked or denied. But in what sense, or degree, they intend to 
make the claim, is another question. The advocates of the 
pure theory of inspiration will indeed answer the question 
without hesitation. They appeal with confidence to that large 
class of passages, of which “ All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God;” “Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the 
prophet ;” “Which things also, we speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth ;” “ He shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance whatsoever I have said unto you,” are ex- 
amples. The advocates of the miwed theory will reply, limiting 
the import which is to be ascribed to these passages. It will be 
maintained, that all which we necessarily or even naturally find 
in them, is satisfied by the supposition of a divine element, min- 
gled, perhaps, in varying proportions, with the light of human 
intellect in the Bible. The question of exegesis thus raised, it 
seems to us, is one of much more importance than appears to 
have been generally supposed. The champions of plenary in- 
VOL. XIX. 53 
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spiration, so far as we are acquainted, have, for the most part, 
contented themselves with establishing the general claim to in- 
spiration on the part of the sacred writers, and have ignored the 
question, in what sense the claim has been set forth? It has 
been assumed that the former question covers the whole ground. 
On the other hand, those of the opposite extreme, as already 
implied, have ruled out the testimony of the Scriptures them- 
selves altogether. There has been an oversight on both sides, 
Nor do we now propose to discuss the question. We merely 
indicate it as one of the chief points upon which the whole ar- 
gument will ultimately turn. It must surely be acknowledged, 
ere long, that the testimony of the men, confessedly and beyond 
all comparison the first and foremost of religious writers in 
the annals of time, cannot be ignored on a question like this; 
nor more, can the true import or the extent of the application 
of their utterances be lightly and without challenge assumed. 

II. Another question of essential bearing upon the problem 
before us is, would an inspiration, of the nature contemplated 
in the mixed theory, answer the purpose for which an inspira- 
tion is supposed to be given? A negative answer to this ques- 
tion has usually been taken for granted. This will prove, 
however, a position to be established, not assumed. It will be 
contended, confidently and plausibly, that an inspiration per- 
vading, instead of constituting, the records,—shining én, rather 
than wpon the natural faculties of the soul,—would act more in 
harmony with the essential nature of those faculties, and of 
moral character, and with the relations of these to each other, 
and therefore more effectively, than one of the opposite char- 
acter. To meet and vanquish the enemy on this ground, will 
require something more than the usual common places, about 
an absolute authority being the sheet-anchor of our faith, torn 
from which we drift without helm or compass at the mercy of 
wind and tide. It will require the sounding of profound 
depths of thought; the position and direction of some of 
which the following remarks may serve imperfectly to indicate. 

The soul has a constitution and laws given by its Creator, 
fundamental, and therefore unchangeable. All progress, im- 
provement, or radical change of any sort in it, must take 
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place in accordance with those laws, and through their agency. 
And this principle the Creator himself can hardly be sup- 
posed to contravene; since this would be to ignore his own 
established instrumentality ; would be a departure from his 
usual method of performing even his most miraculous works 
by means of natural forces; and would involve a reconstruc- 
tion of the soul, to a degree which no one can easily believe, 
and such as no experience or observation justify us in sup- 
posing. Should it be doubted whether this statement is not 
too sweeping, and whether miraculous interpositions of the 
Deity ought not to be regarded as complete exceptions to the 
rule, these will at least be considered as only exceptions ;— 
the rule will still be acknowledged to be general; and excep- 
tions to a general law can never be expected to predominate in, 
or become the normal form, of any department of the divine 
economy. Inspiration, therefore, may, with a certain degree 
of reason, be expected to approach the soul through those 
natural laws rather than over them; otherwise it must not 
only 
“ Jar the concord of the general plan,” 

but fail inevitably in the result ; since whatever works against 
nature will make slow progress, or none at all, so soon as 
miraculous agency is withdrawn. It is easy to see that this 
principle in its general form is not without its bearing, though 
perhaps with indecisive power, upon the question before us. 

But the principle may be traced more specifically. One of 
the laws of the soul’s development is that of self-activity. 
The soul is not a structure, but a living being. It is not built 
up of brick and mortar, laid on by the hand of the workman ; 
it grows by an inward life-principle, taking up, digesting, and 
assimilating the spiritual food appropriate to its wants. The 
law of exercise is equally essential in the development of the 
soul. If the intellect,—the power of thought,—is to be strength- 
ened, it is by thinking, the result is attained; if the will is to 
be trained and regulated, by willing, firmly and justly, it is 
done ; and by feeling, fervently and aright, we learn the more 
fervently, surely, and appropriately to feel. By the double law 
of food and exercise, therefore, in beautiful analogy with the 
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body, the soul must grow, and evolve, and add to its health, 
and beauty, and power. It is not by inertly receiving, not by 
tame and passive submission to influences from without, that 
any real progress or improvement can be made. Sel. f-activity 
is the law of its advance not only, but even of the preserva- 
tion of its present vital worth and force. 


“For the soul is dead that slumbers.” 


Inaction results in torpidity, and torpicity in paralysis and 
decay. Influences from whatever quarter, to be most effectual, 
are not to be poured into the soul like water into a vessel. 
Though “man may eat angels’ food,” it must be food sti’l, to 
be digested, assimilated, and made the means of growth, not 
construction. Development, not accretion, is the law of the 
soul’s benefit and blessing. 

In beautiful harmony with the foregoing, in the constitu- 
tion of the soul, is the law of éberty. All moral character is 
necessarily voluntary. All progress, development, or improve- 
ment of that character, must partake of the same element. 
This at once accords with, confirms, and extends the law of 
activity already mentioned. Any aid which the soul may 
receive from a source external to itself, in the work of spiritual 
change, must be aid, not substitute. It must be such, and 
come and work in such a way as not to supersede or render 
too insignificant the voluntary agency of the soul itself. 
Though the aid in question be from above, it will still address 
itself in such a way to the will as to leave the work and the 
responsibility to that faculty in such @ sense as the nature of 
moral quality requires. There is no reason to doubt the possi- 
bility of such a mode of operation, while the divine element in 
the work shall yet be none the less real. For if this cannot be, 
then the facts, as well as the doctrines of divine agency in the 
soul, and free will, are not merely inconsistent, but contradictory 
to each other. But if such a mode of operation be possible, 
then we are justified in supposing the voluntary law to reign 
in all the soul’s progress or change, and in religious, not less 
than in intellectual life. 

The bearing of the principles now stated upon the construc- 
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tion of a theory of inspiration, is apparent. They manifestly 
favor, though they do not, indeed, demonstrate the truth of 
the mixed theory. So far as these principles alone govern the 
subject, inspiration, to be most effectual, must pour its light 
and life into the soul, not by external affusion, but by an 
inward breathing,—an inspiration indeed, so hidden within 
the natural faculties, and their activity and results, as to be 
but partially, or with difficulty, distinguishable from them. 
Mingled, perhaps, in varying shades, with the dull line of 
human light, the beams of heavenly radiance would show 
glimpses, rather than views of the road, and by hints in place 
of full instructions, develop rather than supersede, the free, 
self-moving activity of the soul. It is to be considered, there- 
fore, how far those states of mind and heart, which constitute 
religious character, must be self-chosen, self-apprehended, self- 
wrought, and how far an afflux of motive, of feeling, or even 
of intelligence from a distinct external source, would vitiate 
the result, by controverting the divinely established principle, 
“he that will do his will, shall know of the doctrine ;” by 
which the office of inspiration would seem to be, not to give 
to the soul the truth, but to inspire it to find it for itself. 

The principles above stated do not however govern the sub- 
ject alone. There are others, pointing in a different direction, 
which have their bearing upon the question, and will play an 
important part in attaining final truthful results. Among 
these are the essential nature of the distinction between the 
natural and the supernatural ; the acknowledged proclivity of 
human reason to error, especially in relation to religious sub- 
jects, and its consequent unfitness to use, and be profited 
by a revelation coming in the uncertain form contemplated 
by the mixed theory; the hostility of the natural heart 
towards the truth, and its consequent unpropitious influence 
upon the mind; and the absolute necessity, from these and 
other causes, of a positive authority, an appeal to which may 
be the end of controversy in all cases, so far as a clear an- 
swer can be obtained. To many minds these considerations 
will overbalance those of the former class; and accretion, 
rather than development, will, to a degree at least, be con- 
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sidered the type of the soul’s progress,—the law under which 
divine aid will be bestowed. In regeneration, and in subse- 
quent growth in grace, the “ power of the highest” will seem 
to “overshadow,” rather than shine in us; and the revealed 
word will come to us,—a teacher from without, with clear and 
convincing titles to authority, with definite and logical state- 
ments of truth, and with an inspiration unmixed with a human 
element. It is not our purpose to hold the balance between 
these partly conflicting and partly complementary views. 
But it must be held, and with astrong and steady hand, before 
the problem of inspiration can be solved. 

There are other topics bearing a relation to the general sub- 
ject, analogous to that of the question of accretion and develop- 
ment, which our space permits us scarcely more than to sug- 
gest. One of these is, the voluntary element in faith,—an ele- 
ment constituting, as is well understood, the life and soul of that 
leading Christian principle and grace. The truths of religion 
are presented to us in such a light that they may be discred- 
ited. If received, it is not as the demonstrations of mathemat- 
ics, on evidence which the mind has no power to resist, but by 
a complex act, in which choice forms no unimportant element. 
“He that wl do his will shall know of the doctrine.” This 
is the nature of true religious faith. The wisest method of 
approaching the soul with religious truth, would therefore be 
in harmony with this law, not to overbear and force its con- 
sent, but appealing to a voluntary faith, to offer a form and an - 
evidence which may be rejected. God has placed the evidences 
of the authority of the scriptures on this basis. We can dis- 
credit them if we wish. Their interpretation, and application, 
follow the same law. There is no end to dispute in these 
departments, and not a step is safe and sure beyond the beck- 
oning fingers of the awakened conscience and the willing 
heart. From analogy then we might reason, that the inspira- 
tion of the scriptures would be conceived upon the same idea; 
not pure and simple, so as to preclude all judgment and in- 
quiry on the part of man’s moral sense, but subject to ques- 
tion, and calling for the exercise of conscientious discrimina- 
tion and a willing heart. It is to be considered how far these 
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considerations afford an argument in favor of the theory, that 
inspiration would probably pervade the scriptures, in such a 
manner as not to oppress the reason and the conscience with 
resistless authority, but rather to quicken those faculties, that 
they may themselves see and recognize the truth. 

Another topic of this class is suggested by the question, 
whether the character of the present age, and probably of 
succeeding ages, requires to be approached with religious 
influences of a different nature from those adapted to be suc- 
cessful in the past. With whatever feelings the fact may be 
regarded, a fact it is, that the mind of the race is moving with 
giant tread toward freedom. In some countries the march is 
already rapid; throughout Christendom it is sensible; while 
even beneath the crescent and the pagoda, signs of life and 
motion are beginning to appear. The causes of this are 
various, and, humanly speaking, omnipotent. Christianity 
itself, directly or indirectly, is accountable for much if not 
most of it. The press, the compass, steam-power and locomo- 
tion, the telegraph, and ten thousand other inventions and 
discoveries both in science and in the arts of life, have reacted 
with powerful effect; for the mind that learns to conquer 
nature will soon turn its bold investigating eye beyond the 
material world. Civil liberty, itself the child of the Bible- 
taught idea of the worth, and hence the dignity and rights of 
the soul, has begotten freedom of thought, and confidence in 
human reason, and conscience, and will. Authority no longer 
bears sway in the human soul, as once it did. Parents, 
government, institutions, traditions, the past, all these have 
seen the sweep of their scepter narrowing, and the force of its 
sway gradually diminishing. It is vain, asit is easy, to lament 
this fact as a proof of the degeneracy of the times. We do 
not object to any well-aimed efforts to correct it; these may 
be called for, but their consideration has no relevancy to the 
present discussion. A more pertinent inquiry would be, 
whether the fact does not result from causes too deep and con- 
stitutional in nature to render an escape from them possible. 
Should this question be answered in the affirmative, would it 
or would it not follow, that positive authorities must hence- 
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forth bear a less important part in establishing religious faith 
and principle, and life in thesoul? And may, or may it not be, 
that God purposely gave us his word in such a form, that while 
received in the rigid, authoritative sense by the elder ages, 
it should be recognized in after times, as designed to quicken 
the conscience, elevate the reason, and gird up the loins of the 
will, that they may themselves perceive, and feel, and decide; 
rather than to fill the soul with knowledge, and almost with 
feeling and volition, ready made toits hands? Just as the pre- 
dictions of ancient prophecy, concerning the Messiah, were 
purposely so constructed, that while the Jews couid see naught 
in them but the promise of a temporal prince, to restore the 
earthly glory of Israel, Christian readers, studying under the 
gospel light, recognize on every page the harbingers of coming 
spiritual day. 

Still another related question is, how far the pure theory 
of inspiration, and the cognate conception of spiritual pro- 
gress by accretion, are responsible for that blind unreason- 
ing superstition, which finds its home in Rome, and its out- 
posts in exclusive theories of church organization and or- 
dinances, and especially in pro-slavery Christianity. We hear 
much of the danger of rationalizing tendencies in the church. 
The danger is real, although by some exaggerated. But the 
diworce of reason from religious faith and conscience has 
wrought more injury by far, than all that has resulted from 
rationalism. It has given us the errors named above, and 
many more. The tone of mind and thought, which does not 
look the rationale of its faith in the face, which swallows all 
spiritual aliment on authority, without presuming to taste its 
quality, is prepared to be the dupe of whatever superstition shall 
first present a plausible claim to respect. Who would have 
dreamed of going to the Bible to find a sanction for slavery, had 
not men been taught to believe that the authority of any part 
of the Bible—of any part taken by itself—is sufficient to sane- 
tify anything? It is a question whether that view of inspira- 
tion, which brings it to bear upon the soul as an absolute autho- 
rity, and some times perhaps with almost smothering force, has 
not done much to produce this baleful superstition, with all its 
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often blood-stained fruits. This too is a question which we do 
not decide. It must be considered, however, by those who 
would determine the comparative effectiveness, ultimately, for 
good, of the two methods of inspiration supposed. 

It is worthy of inquiry also, whether the living, spiritual, ap- 
preciative style of interpretation, contended for by such writers 
as Tayler Lewis,* though advocated in the interest of the high- 
est conception of scriptural authority, is not really in sympathy 
with the looser view of inspiration ; throwing us, as that view 
does, upon the habit of estimating the value of a passage, 
by the power of its appeal to our higher spiritual consciousness. 
The very idea of a revelation constructed upon the mixed 
theory, supposes an appeal to a responsive spirit in the reader. 
What Prof. Lewis deprecates as a dry, mechanical, lifeless 
style of interpretation, is it not the natural fruit of the idea 
that every word in the Bible demands an equally blind sub- 
mission ; which appeals, of course, for interpretation, to the 
logical understanding alone, instead of to the higher faculty 
of spiritual and moral intuition ? 

There has always been difficulty in rejecting the theory of 
verbal inspiration, from the unmistakable marks of supernat- 
ural elevation in the style of many passages of the scripture ; 
and more perhaps from the vital connection in all style be- 
tween the thought and language,—the latter the body, the 
former the soul; a connection so strictly vital that no full in- 
spiration of the thought is possible that shall not extend in a 
measure to the language also, even as the human countenance 
responds in outward expression to the throes of thought and 
passion within. Moreover, the surrender of the verbal theory 
by no means relieves the doctrine of plenary inspiration from 
its heaviest difficulties, and is therefore the less an object. 
The mixed theory opens the door for inspiration in word as 
well as in thought, so far as the strange power of the language 
requires it, and allows us to close it in time to exclude what- 
ever elements are manifestly “of the earth, earthy.” These 
too are thoughts worthy of consideration. On these questions, 





* See “ Divine Human in the Scriptures,” Chap. IT. 
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as on others going before, we give no decision. But they must 
be decided before it can be determined whether a revelation 
constructed on the mixed theory of inspiration, would answer 
the purpose for which a revelation must be supposed to be 
given. 

III. The third important point upon which the main ques- 
tion turns, relates to the principle on which the scriptures are 
actually constructed, in a respect now to be explained. The 
scriptures are not constructed as they would have been, had 
God said, “ Let us make everything as clear as possible.” Look 
at the ancient prophecies; look at the Apocalypse; look at 
many of the sayings of Christ himself; look at the obscurity 
hanging over the history and authenticity of many of the 
books both of the Old Testament and New. Are not the 
most important doctrines often left in such a light, that the 
attraction of a heart in sympathy with them is necessary to 
lead us into the truth. A brief, a passing allusion, perhaps, 
may be all that is revealed upon subjects over which thou- 
sands of minds have toiled in vain in every age of the 
church. Who has not wondered that when a few sentences 
might have precluded forever such controversies as those 
respecting baptism, ordination, church government, the Trin- 
ity, the divinity of Christ, original sin, depravity, free-agency, 
imputation, and many others,—preclvded, we mean, so far as 
the fact of the doctrine is concerned, not its philosophical ex- 
planation,—those sentences were not given. Not one of those 
doctrines has been made as clear, in the scriptures, as it might 
have been. In a thousand passages the meaning can only be 
obtained by great labor ; in many it has not yet been obtained. 
And even where most clear, all is unsystematic and out of 
logical place. The order and arrangement must be made by 
men. Have we observed, moreover, that the teachings of the 
Bible are more frequently of a suggestive than of a dogmatic 
character? Hints, figures, rhetorical rather than logical ex- 
pressions, abound; and nothing is easier than to make out 
a thousand absurdities, contradictions, and moral deformities, 
if the reader brings not to the apprehension of them a moral 
sense and a heart in sympathy with the true, but often hidden 
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spirit of the word. The whole book is as far as possible from 
manifesting the design to send forth the streams of truth in 
channels so definite that they should not mingle with the 
turbid waters of human insight and speculation. Everything 
rather suggests the idea that in the mind of the inspiring Spirit, 
to awaken the human reason and conscience, and set them at 
work, shedding only light enough that they might feel their 
way, was its object, more than to carry, or even lead them by 
the hand to the desired result. It thus becomes a question 
whether the Bible is not, after all, as a matter of fact, construct- 
ed on the principle of the mixed theory. For what is the 
difference in principle, between giving a revelation, which it is 
known must be stumbled and disputed over, and seldom fully 
understood, and giving one mingled with human matter? We 
do not say there is none. But what it is, and what is its 
bearing upon the main question before us, we do not remember 
to have seen discussed. We venture to think that the ques- 
tion will be found one of some significancy. 


The foregoing we regard as indicating, in part at least, the 
general range of thought upon which the solution of the main 
problem depends. We have stated the arguments in favor of 
a modified theory of inspiration thus fully, because we wish 
to convince our orthodox brethren that they exist, and that 
they must be considered. Perhaps they have been so more than 
we are aware of, but we must believe that something is still 
wanting. Should it be thought that we have treated views, 
which may be considered unsafe, with too much respect, we 
have only to reply, we have simply aimed to state the problem. 
In so doing, nothing could be gained by suppressing or shading 
over any of itsconditions. They must all come out eventually, 
and be met ; and.until this is done, all the labor expended upon 
the question will be substantially lost. Zhe sooner the worst 
side of the question is seen, the sooner it will be settled. We 
have no fear that the Bible is destined to lose one iota of its 
power over mankind. Some of its defensive fortifications may 
be changed for others, as the great tide of change in the world 
rolls on ; but any such change, wrought by the most searching 
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scrutiny, and the most candid concessions, we need not fear 
that revelation cannot bear. For ourselves, the feeling of 
wondering reverence for the Bible has grown more solemn and 
profound with the studies of which the foregoing observations 
present the result. More and more deeply we feel the truth, 
that the eternal hopes and destinies of men hang simply on that 
Holy Book. More and more we feel that all ¢rve spiritual at- 
tainment, all highest and purest religious experience, must 
bow in humble and loving worship upon its sacred pages. A 
thousand spiritual battles may yet be fought over it; they 
may be necessary to fix more firmly its foundations ; but none 
will ever cause its throne in the hearts of men to trembie. 
“ Within that awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries ! 

Happiest they of human race, 

To whom God has granted grace 

To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 

To lift the latch and force the way ; 

And better had they ne’er been born, 

Who read to doubt, or read to scorn.” 
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Articte II].—AFRICAN CIVILIZATION AND THE COT- 
TON TRADE.* 


Jutivs Cxsar is reported to have said, that for the certainty 
of discovering the sources of the Nile, he would even abandon 
the civil war. Perhaps had we as a nation given due encour- 
agement to the exploration of interior Africa, with a view to 
civilizing that continent, by developing its natural and indus- 
trial resources, by opening a lawful and profitable commerce, 
by establishing with its people political relations upon the basis 
of justice and of mutual respect,—imparting to them the arts 
of peace, and the knowledge of Christianity,—we might never 
have been called to defend our government, our constitution, 
our capital, our dearest rights, against the audacious treason of 
a slave-state confederacy. The present slave-holders’ rebellion 
dates its origin, first, from the indirect toleration of the slave- 
trade by the federal constitution, for the period of twenty 
years ; in which time the slave population gained upon the 
white population in every Southern state, in a ratio ranging 
from three per cent. to seven,—thus creating an important mon- 
eyed and political interest in favor of slavery. And the rebell- 
ion dates, secondly, from the invention of the cotton-gin in 1793, 
which, in two years, increased the export of cotton from one 
hundred and thirty-eight thousand pounds to five and a quarter 
millions of pounds—since increased to nearly twelve hundred 
millions of pounds—and by stimulating the culture made cotton 
thenceforth a source of wealth and power to the South, for the 
sake of which she clutches her system of slave-labor with ever 
increasing jealousy and tenacity.t The financial and political 





* This Article was originally prepared as an address before the African Civili- 
zation Society, and its rhetorical cast is retained for convenience, though several 
points have beea much elaborated. 

+ The value of the entire cotton crop of the United States in 
1791, was $ $33,000 | 1831, was $ 76,000,000 
1801, “ 8,000,000 | 1841, “ 67,400,000 
=i, * 12,500,000 | 1851, “ 112,000,000 
1821, “ 38,000,000 | 1861, say 140,000,000 

Prices have fluctuated from 9 cts. to 44. See in Ure, Vol. 2, p. 405. 
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interests of the South being so largely involved in the existence 
of slavery—a capital of hundreds of millions of dollars being 
invested in her four million slaves, and a favoritism in the basis 
of Congressional representation being conceded to the slave- 
states—every motive of cupidity and ambition combines with 
the pride of caste and the instinct of self-preservation to unite 
the slaveholders of the South in the determination at all haz- 
ards to uphold and perpetuate slavery. For this they have 
sought by political manceuvre to control the government, and 
to cajole or subjugate the North. Perceiving at length that 
the swelling census of the Free states, and the infusion of the 
sentiment of justice and the hereditary love of freedom into 
the political action of those states, were likely to break down 
its domination and to check its selfish ambition, this slavehold- 
ing oligarchy resolved to rend and destroy the Union; and fail- 
ing of this, has made war upon the government and people of 
these United States. No doubt we shall put down this rebell- 
ion—shall break its head and the power of its leaders. No 
doubt, warring in the sacred names of Justice, of Freedom, of 
Humanity, we shall vindicate the government and the Consti- 
tution against treason and anarchy. But the spirit of treason 
and rebellion will fester in the South while slavery exists ; and 
unless the Providence of God shall sweep away that system by 
the storm of war which its abettors have invoked, it will not 
be abolished so long as it retains its financial value and its 
monopoly of one great staple of civilized life. Therefore, had 
we given to Africa the means of breaking down the slavehold- 
ers’ monopoly in cotton, we might have been spared the cost 
of civil war. 

We have chosen to bring the question of African capacity 
and destiny into our own bosom, till it has distracted our coun- 
cils, destroyed our trade, and driven us to war as the only refuge 
from anarchy and the terrorism of a slaveocracy. When we 
shall have thorovghly subdued this rebellion, we must carry 
the war literally into Africa, and teach her people how to fight 
against slavery with the cotton gin, and from behind cotton 
bales of their own making. 

Africa has been happily styled “the continent of the future.” 
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The ancients looked upon Africa as a land of mystery and ter- 
rors. Burning wastes and barren mountains, wild beasts and 
noxious reptiles, creatures half men, half beasts, men without 
language or articulate voice, living naked in earth-holes, and 
feeding upon serpents, worshiping devils only, and cursing the 
sun as their enemy ; others having their heads beneath their 
shoulders ; others crawling like the kangaroo—such was the 
picture which ignorance and fear had early drawn of Africa 
and its inhabitants, and traces of which are found even in the 
scholarly pages of Herodotus and Pliny. Shakespeare puts 
such stories into the mouth of Othello to woo the gentle Des- 
demona : 
“Wherein of antres vast, and deserts wild, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heaven, 

It was my hint to speak, such was the process, 

And of the cannibals that each other eat, 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 


Do grow beneath their shoulders, These things to hear, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline.” 


And yet the ancients had withal a story of Mounr Arzas, 
which may well serve as a type of the African continent and 
its history. The Atlas range they imagined one huge moun- 
tain, which from the midst of the sands raises its head to the 
heavens ; rugged and craggy on the side looking toward the 
outer world, but on the side facing the interior of Africa, shaded 
by dense groves and refreshed by flowing streams—fruits of all 
kinds springing up there spontaneously, so as to more than sa- 
tiate every possible desire. By day no inhabitants of this moun- 
tain can be seen, but all is silent, as the dread stillness of the 
desert ; but by night it gleams with innumerable fires, and re- 
echoes with the notes of the flute and the pipe, and the clash 
of drums and cymbals. “ The space,” says Pliny, “ which in- 
tervenes before you arrive at this mountain is immense, and 
the country quite unknown.” But while modern research has 
corrected the physical geography of the Atlas region, and dis- 
pelled its mysteries, it fully confirms the statement of Pliny, 
that the trees of Africa are “covered with a flossy down, from 
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which, by the aid of art, might be manufactured a fine cloth 
like the textures made from the produce of the silk-worm.”* 

Like the fabled Atlas of the ancients has stood Africa itself 
upon the map of history. Its interior an immense unknown— 
walled in from the civilized world by desert and mountain—a 
drear, silent, forbidding waste. But already through the night, 
we see the kindling fires of peopled homes, and catch the wild 
music of free and joyous races; and beyond the desert are 
gushing fountains and streams of life, luxurious fruits and re- 
freshing shades; and most of all, there is everywhere that flossy 
tree, which art has learned to fabricate into textures that vie 
with the silks of a Roman Senator. 

The map of Africa in its physical geography, presents one of 
the most striking configurations upon the surtace of the globe. 
It has been likened to “an enormous peninsula attached to 
Asia by the isthmus of Suez ”—which alone hinders its com- 
plete circumnavigation.t North of the equator it reaches out 
westward a huge bulging head ; south, it converges to a triangle 
with its apex at the cape; in its extreme length and breadth 
measuring about equal, five thousand miles either way. Washed 
by the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, and the Indian oceans, its 
shore is fringed with irregular but often luxurious streams, 
while North, West, South and East, great rivers, the Nile, the 
Niger, the Congo, the Zambesi, open the path of commerce . 
into the far interior. Mountains and highlands girdling im- 





* Nat. Hist., B. V, c. i. 

Pliny makes frequent mention of the cotton-plant as indigenous to Africa, “ Up- 
per Egypt, towards Arabia, produces a shrub which some call gossypium, others 
aylon, from which are made cloths called xylina. The shrub is small, and pro- 
duces a fruit like a bearded nut, from whose downy contents a yarn is spun, No 
cloth is superior to this in softness and whiteness. The garments made from it 
are preferred to all others by the priests of Egypt.” (Nat. Hist., XIX, c. 2.) 

The botanical name of the cotton-plant is gossypium, and the shrub, which 
Pliny so minutely describes, can be no other. In B. XII, c. 21, Pliny speaks of 
a tree on the island of Tylos, in the Persian gulf, known by the name of gossy 
pinus, which “ bears a kind of gourd about the size of a quince; which, when ar- 
rived at maturity, bursts open and discloses a ball of down, from which a costly 
kind of cloth is made.” Cotton fabrics anciently were highly valued. 

+ The re-opening of the ancient canal, now promised by Mons, de Lesseps, will 
surround Africa with the waters of the sea. 
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mense plateaus, navigable lakes—some of them two or three 
hundred miles in length, by from forty to ninety in width— 
vast grazing plains alternating with arid wastes, present a con- 
tinent alike marked in structure and in resources, now challeng- 
ing the enterprise, as it had long baffled the curiosity of the 
civilized world. 

The most reliable statistics (by Dieterici of Prussia) give to 
Africa an area of about 9,000,000 square miles, or nearly one 
fourth the surface of the globe—a continent three times greater © 
than Europe, only one third fess than America.* Its popula- 
tion is computed in round nurabers at 200,000,000, or one sixth 
of the estimated population of the globe—one fourth that of 
Asia, three times that of America. Africa is rich in. valuable 
woods—dye woods, ornamental woods, ship timber, especially 
the indestructible teak ; every variety of palm—the date palm, 
the oil palm, the cocoa; it yields coffee, rice, wheat, maize, 
millet, indigo, ginger, tobacco, sugar, cotton, salt, nuts, and le- 
gumes in endless variety ; has mines of gold, silver, copper, 
iron; and can furnish ivory and skins, medicinal and aromatic 
gums, in quantities to satiate the markets of the world. 

So large a section of the globe, so well endowed by nature, 
invited the inquisitive gaze of commerce even when commerce 
hugged the coasts of continents, and threaded only their most 
accessible arteries. History tells of great seats of empire upon 
the continent of Africa. Not to speak of Egypt, which has 
ever been as unique in its civilization as it is isolated in position, 
nor of Carthage, which drew its strength and vitality from the 
Punic race, nor of the Roman empire that overspread the Med- 
iterranean coast of Africa, the scholar ponders the stories of 
Lybia and Ethiopia, from Homer and Herodotus down to Pliny 
and Strabo, with the conviction that the true aboriginal races 
of Africa once had a name and rank in the vanguard of nations. 
Heeren, in his “ Historical Researches,” remarks, that “ Except 
the Egyptians, there is no aboriginal people of Africa with so 
many claims upon our attention as the Ethiopians; from the 
remotest times to the present, one of the most celebrated and 





* Petermann, for Jan. 1859. 
VOL. XIX. 54 
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yet most mysterious of nations. In the earliest traditions of 
nearly all the more civilized nations of antiquity, the name of 
this distant people is found. The annals of the Egyptian priests 
were full of them ; the nations of inner Asia, on the Euphrates 
and Tigris, have interwoven the fictions of the Ethiopian with 
their own traditions of the conquests and wars of their heroes; 
and, at a period equally remote, they glimmer in Greek my- 
thology. When the Greeks scarcely knew Italy and Sicily by 
name, the Ethiopians were celebrated in the verses of their 
poets ; ‘they are the remotest nation, the most just of men; 
the favorites of the gods. The lofty inhabitants of Olympus 
journey to them, and take part in their feasts ; their sacrifices | 
are the most agreeable of all that mortals can offer.’ And 
when the faint gleam of tradition and fable gives way to the 
clear light of history, the luster of the Ethiopians is not dimin- 
ished. They still continue the object of curiosity and admira- 
tion, and the pen of cautious, clear-sighted historians often 
places them in the highest rank of knowledge and civi!ization.”* 

Some abatement must be made from these remarks, in view 
of the fact that the ancients applied the term Ethiopian to 
the black inhabitants of the Indian peninsula, as well as to 
the natives of interior Africa. Thus Herodotus says, “ The 
eastern Ethiopians have straight hair, while they of Lybia 
are more woolly-haired than any other people in the world.” 
But these Ethiopians proper—the black, woolly-haired race, 
whose home was to the south of Egypt—figure in ancient his 
tory as a nation great and powerful in arts, in commerce, and 
in arms. The ancient Egyptians in their geographical distri- 
bution of mankind, made four leading races—the Red or ruddy 
complexion, which was their own type, extending also over 
Arabia to Mesopotamia—the Yellow or tawny, such as the 
Canaanites—the White, skirting the northern shore of Africa 
and the opposite coast of Europe, and the Black, occupying 
territory to the South. All these are to be seen distinctly 
drawn and colored upon the monuments and tombs of Egypt. 





* Heeren, Researches, vol. iv. 

+ B. 7, c. 70. 

¢ See copies of these monumental types, and maps of their distribution, in 
Brugsch Geographische Inscriften, Altigypt. Denkmiiler, Vol. II. 
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The Ethiopians or Cushites sometimes appear there as captives 
gracing the triumph of an Egyptian Pharaoh. But it is a fact 
well established, that in the seventh century before Christ, Ethio- 
pian kings reigned over Egypt for fifty years ; and that centu- 
ries before, the Ethiopians were a famous and powerful nation, 
disputing the supremacy of Egypt in arts as well as in arms. 
So profound an historian as Niebuhr gives it as his opinion that 
the hieroglyphic writing, and “all that we afterwards find as 
Egyptian civilization ”* originated with the Ethiopians. Lep- 
sius reverses this opinion, and traces the civilization of Ethiopia 
to Egypt. Be that as it may, the fact remains, that within the 
tropics, south of Egypt, and stretching from the Red Sea west- 
ward toward the desert, in what is now the region of Nubia, 
Sennaar, Kardofan, there was for centuries a civilized state of 
native Ethiopians, Cushites, the direct descendants of Ham. 
The capital of their kingdom was Merde, built upon a large 
island formed by two main branches of the Nile, or made an 
island by the overflow. Numerous pyramids and remains of 
temples, especially of the great temple of Jupiter Ammon, still 
testify to the grandeur and wealth of this Ethiopian city. Me- 
rée was a principal depot of the caravan trade between India, 
Africa, and Europe. The treasures of India and Arabia were 
brought to ports of Ethiopia, [Adule and Azub], on the Red 
Sea, opposite Arabia Felix, and thence were transported by 
caravans to Merde, and with the exchange of commerce were 
forwarded to Egypt and even to Carthage. It was of this peo- 
ple and their country that Herodotus wrote, “ Where the South 
declines towards the setting sun, lies the country called Ethio- 
pia, the last inhabited land in that direction. There gold is 
obtained in great plenty, huge elephants abound, with wild 
trees of all sorts, and ebony; and the men are taller, hand- 
somer, and longer-lived than anywhere else.”+ This is con- 
firmed by the prophet Isaiah, who says, “ The labor of Egypt, 
i. e. the produce of its labor, and merchandise or the gains of 
Ethiopia and of the Sabeans, men of stature, shall come ever 
unto thee.” Sabeans is another name for Ethiopians, from Saba, 





* Lectures on Ethnography, 2, 341. + B. 3, ¢, 114. 
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the son of Cush. Isaiah knew Ethicpia as a land of merchand- 
ise, and its inhabitants as “men of stature.”* The native 
Nubians still answer to this description. The finest physique 
I ever saw was that of Hassan the Nubian, my pilot on the 
Nile,—tall, stalwart, well-proportioned, dignified, intelligent, 
graceful,—yet “ black he stood as Night.”+ 

As far back as the time of Job we find Ethiopia known as a 
land of precious stones. “ The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equal wisdom.” The Ethiopians not only sent out caravans, 
but established commercial ports in various parts of the world, 
as in modern times English and Dutch merchants have estab- 
lished factories in India, China, and Japan. The wealth and 
power of Ethiopia are strikingly portrayed by Isaiah in the 
18th chapter of his prophecy,—where the English reader should 
follow the marginal readings of the received version, which 
now have the sanction of the best scholars. It is a land the 
moving of whose ships, or the noise of whose armies, is like 
rustling wings ; a land that sends out ambassadors or commer- 
cial envoys by sea; a people that navigate the rivers in boats 
of papyrus ; a people out-spread and polished,—or tall and im- 
posing, as Herodotus describes them; a people terrible from 
their beginning onwards ; having a name in history as a nation 
that meteth out and treadeth down—trampling its enemies— 
whose land the rivers spoil; i. e. tear by the violence of floods 
and cataracts. Gesenius, who is still the highest authority 
upon Isaiah, makes the subject of this 18th chapter the people 
and kingdom of Tirhaka in Upper Egypt, which comprised 
both Ethiopia and Egypt. Where the English version reads 
“ scattered and peeled,” he translates riistigen und tapfern— 
robust or vigorous and valiant or courageous. Instead of “a 
nation meted out and trodden down ” he translates in the active 
sense, dem starken, alles zermalmenden Volke—to the lusty, all- . 
crushing nation. In this reading he is followed substantially 
by Alexander and others. In his Thesawrus, Gesenius allows 
the meaning “ drawn out,” in v. 2, as given in the margin of 
the English version as the alternative of scattered. “The 





* Isaiah xlvy, 14. + Egypt, Past and Present, p. 39. 
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Ethiopians are called in Isaiah xviii, 2, @ people drawn out, ex- 
tended, i. e. tal? of stature, a quality ascribed to them. Isaiah 
xlv, 14, Herodotus 3, 20.” There can be no doubt that the 
Ethiopians were a stalwart race, terrible in war. 

The character of the Ethiopians appears in their proud an- 
swer to the Persian invader, Cambyses, who, having conquered 
Egypt, sent ambassadors to Ethiopia as spies: “Go tell your 
king he is not a just man—else he had not coveted a land not 
his own, nor brought slavery on a people who never did him 
any wrong. Bear him this bow ”—a long, tough weapon, in 
the use of which the Ethiopians excelled—“ and say, the king 
of the Ethiops thus advises the king of the Persians—when 
the Persians can pull a bow of this strength thus easily, then 
let them come with an army of superior strength against the 
long lived Ethiopians—till then, let them thank the gods that 
they have not put it into the heart of the sons of the Ethiops 
to covet countries which do not belong to them.” Such were 
the Ethiopians 2400 years ago—tall, noble, independent, reso- 
lute, wealthy, powerful, able to bring 200,000 warriors into 
the field, ready to fight against injustice and oppression,— 
though they were only “ the accursed seed of Ham,” with the 
blackest skin and the woolliest hair of any people. So clearly 
is it established upon the evidence of history, that black men— 
the seed of Ham, with all the physical characteristics of the 
negro race,—can form and maintain a civilized and commer- 
cial state upon the continent of Africa and under a tropical 
sun. 

The conquest of Egypt by the Ethiopians in the year 715 
B. C., has already been referred to ;—the Ethiopian dynasty in 
Egypt continued until 665 B. C. In the grand temple of Me- 
denet-Abou, upon the western bank of Thebes, are sculptures 
commemorating the victories of Taharuka—the Tirhakah of 
the scriptures—the greatest of these Ethiopian conquerors of 
Egypt. He is represented as offering up his vanquished enemies 
at the shrine of Jupiter Ammon, and among these are captives 
from Phenicia. The land of Cush or Ethiopia, which in earlier 
monuments appears at the head of countries conquered by 
Egyptian Pharaohs, here stands forth with Egypt as its cap- 
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tive. Strabo states that this Tirhakah extended his victories 
even tothe pillars of Hercules. The Assyrian invader of 
Israel, Sennacherib, began to retreat with his immense army, 
when he heard that Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, was coming to 
the help of Hezekiah. Such was the military fame of Ethi- 
opia. “Even as late as the time of the Ptolemies,” says 
Niebuhr, “ Merée was a wealthy city of a great state.” In 
addition to this unquestioned Ethiopian dynasty in Egypt, the 
XXV, the kings of dynasty XVIII, the most illustrious in 
Egyptian history, were half Ethiopian in their descent. The 
priests of Memphis told Herodotus that there had been in all 
eighteen Ethiopian kings in Egypt. “The kings of dynasty 
XVIII, all reigned over Nubia as well as Egypt, and its foun- 
der was connected by origin and intermarriage with Nubian 
and even with black Nubian blood. This Nubian connection 
of the dynasty explains in some degree the great development 
given in some monuments and documents to the genealogy 
derived from Ameneruhe I. It explains also the wide-spread 
notion of later times, that the monarchy, civilization, and reli- 
gion of Egypt had descended the valley of the Nile from 
Ethiopia, that is, from Nubia to Thebes.”* 

In the time of Christ we find Ethiopia still a prominent 
kingdom, under the dynasty of Candace. Her lord treasurer 
had become a proselyte to the Jewish faith, and a little after 
our Lord’s crucifixion, perhaps at Pentecost, went up to Jeru- 
salem to worship. He made the journey in state, traveling 
the iand-route from Egypt to Jerusalem with his own chariot. 
At Jerusalem he must have heard something of the story of 
Christ, and on his homeward journey he gave himself to the 
investigation of prophecy. At this point Philip, prompted by 
the Spirit, drew nigh. With what dignity and courtesy the 
Ethiopian receives him! With what intelligence and humility 
he listens to the exposition of the scriptures! And how touch- 
ing the sight, when the inspired evangelist goes down to the 
water-side with the princely Ethiopian to baptize him in the 
name of Christ! May we not accept this as a joyful omen 











* Palmer’s Egyptian Chronicles, Vol. J, p. 174. 
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of that approaching day of Christ’s kingdom, when “ princes 
shall come out of Egypt, and Ethiopia shall stretch out her 
hands unto God?” 

The decline of Ethiopia and the long political and social 
degradation of Africa, should no more surprise us than the 
decline of Egypt, of Greece, of Rome, and the long degradation 
of nations once the leaders of the civilized world. Race and 
climate cannot be the exclusive cause upon the continent of 
Africa, of a phenomenon of history common to the continents 
of Asia and Europe. That once powerful and commanding 
Arab race, which in the seventh century spread its romantic 
civilization around the Mediterranean and over the African con- 
tinent westward to the Atlantic, and southward to Mozambique, 
has now lost not only its military prestige and political em- 
pire, but its very civilization, except in the tradition of its 
learning, commerce, and arts, and in the literature of its reli- 
gion. Nor can we forget that at the Roman conquest our 
British ancestors lived on acorns and the raw flesh of animals 
killed in the chase; that they wore the skins of beasts for 
clothing, and fought with the ferocity of tigers; that they too 
had sacrifices of human blood; that in the time of Constan- 
tine, Britain was a name of “ mysterious horror” to the elite 
of his capital; that the sight of her slaves at Rome moved 
Gregory to send missionaries to the pagan “Angles.” It is 
not for the Anglo-Saxon to boast of blood and race, but to 
be grateful for the elevating power of a pure and free Chris- 
tianity. 

“Tt is the misfortune of Africa,” says a fine writer, “that 
only the most degraded portion of its population have been its 
representatives before the world. The enslaved and thereby 
imbruted negro is the only specimen from which the civilized 
world obtains its ideas, and draws its conclusions, as to the 
dignity and capabilities of the tropical man...... What 
would be thought of a generalization in respect to the native 
traits and capacities of the whole Celtic stock—of the entire 
blood of polished France, and eloquent Ireland, and the gal- 
lant Scotch Highlands,—that should be deduced from the 
brutish descendants of those Irish who were driven out of 
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Ulster and South Down in the time of Cromwell; men now of 
the most repulsive characteristics, with open, projecting 
mouths, prominent and exposed gums, advancing cheek bones, 
depressed noses; hight, five feet two inches, on an average; 
bow-legged, abortively featured ; their clothing, a wisp of rags; 
spectres of a people that were once well-grown, able-bodied, 
and comely? But such a judgment would be of equal value 
with that narrow estimate of the natural traits and character- 
istics of the inhabitants of one entire quarter of the globe, 
which rests upon an acquaintance with a small portion of 
them, a mere infinitesimal of them, carried into a foreign land 
and reduced to slavery.”* 

There is then nothing in history, in the characteristics of 
race, in physical geography, or in climate, to forbid the de- 
velopment in Africa of a civilization, which, though having a 
continental type, will be second to none upon the face of the 
glode. The providence of God most clearly indicates that the 
time has come for enlightened, liberal, systematic, earnest 
measures for civilizing Africa. During the past ten years, 
geographical research, the instinct of curiosity, the love of ad- 
venture, the enterprise of commerce, political ambition, and 
missionary zeal,—all these various and powerful motives have 
prompted the exploration of the African continent; and asa 
result of this, we have an amount of knowledge touching Africa, 
its physical geography, its natural resources, its population, its 
commercial advantages, which enables us to map out that con- 
tinent with a proximate accuracy, and to form definite plans for 
its development. Confining our view to that section of the con- 
tinent which lies within the tropics,—the line of Cancer running 
just south of Egypt and Fezzan and across the great Sahara, 
the line of Capricorn running north of the Cape-colonies and 
their dependencies—we may divide this great intertropical re- 
gion into four general sections as explored by recent travelers.t 

1. The region of Central Africa toward the west—as ex- 





* Prof. Shedd, in the Bib. Sac., July, 1857. 
+ For a clear understanding of the physical geography of Africa, the reader is 
advised to have before him Sydow’s excellent wall-map, published by Perthes. 
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plored by Dr. Barth and his companions from the north, and 
by May, Bakie and others, by way of the Niger. Starting 
from Tripoli, Dr. Barth’s personal explorations extended nearly 
due south to Yola, on the Bénuwé, in 9° north latitude, and 
westward to Timbuktu, in latitude 18° north, longitude 5° 
west, i. e. 24 degrees from north to south, and 20 degrees 
from east to west; but his researches and inquiries, chiefly 
through native sources, cover the region westward to the coast 
from Senegal to Morocco, southward to the mouths of the 
Niger, and eastward nearly to the Nile. This tract of country 
exhibits the most marked physical contrasts. «Along the 
north are vast deserts of frightful desolation ; but beyond these, 
“fertile lands irrigated by large navigable rivers and exten- 
sive central lakes, ornamented with the finest timber, and pro- 
ducing various species of grain, rice, sesamum, ground nuts, 
in unlimited abundance, the sugar cane, &c., together with 
cotton and indigo, the most valuable commodities of trade. 
The whole of Central Africa from Baginui to Timbuctu, 
abounds in these products. The natives of these regions not 
only weave their own cotton, but dye their homemade shirts 
with their own indigo.” Here are found well-organized com- 
munities, giving promise of an advancing civilization, as com- 
merce shall be regulated and protected; and great commer- 
cial centers, such as Timbuctu and Kano, whose trade spreads 
over the whole of western Africa. Here the products of the 
earth are cared for and husbanded, and the natives understand 
the resources of their country, and show an aptitude to develop 
them. One traveler describes the region drained by the Niger 
as “a country fresh from the hand of God.” Into this in- 
viting region, the Bénuwé, the eastern branch of the Niger, is 
navigable without interruption for more than six hundred 
miles; while, by arrangements for passing the rapids, the 
western branch may be ascended for more than a thousand 
miles. In the Yoruba country, which commands the mouths 
of the Niger, the natives are generally quiet, orderly, indus- 
trious, thrifty. Already under the stimulus of a regulated 
commerce with Britain, from the port of Lagos, the native 
city and district of Abeokorota, in the interior, is growing 
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rapidly in population and in productive labor. This semi- 
civilized community upon the very borders of Dahomey, must 
at length suppress the slave-trade even in that seat of its 
abominations. 

2. Equatorial Africa upon the West. Our knowledge of 
this region is yet very imperfect, being derived mainly from 
Du Chaillu, who claims to have explored a region extending 
fifteen degrees upon each side of the line. Du Chaillu 
appears, however, more in the character of a romantic adven- 
turer than of a scientific explorer, and his statements may be 
too highly eolored for geographical sobriety. He affirms that 
“there is good reason to believe that an important moun- 
tain range divides the continent of Africa nearly along the 
line of the equator, starting on the West from the range which 
runs along the coast north and south, and ending in the east, 
probably in the southern mountains of Abysinnia, or, per- 
haps, terminating abruptly to the north of the great lake 
(Tanjanyika) discovered by Capt. Burton.” He regards this 
chain as the feeder in part of the Nile, the Niger, and Lake 
Tchad upon the north, and of the Ngowyai, the Congo, the 
Zambesi, and the great lakes upon the south. The inhabit- 
ants of the western equatorial region are generally low in the 
scale of humanity, fierce in war, addicted to the slave-trade, 
and some of them to cannibalism. Yet they are not without 
skill in manufactures, especially of iron, which here abounds. 
The iron and steel manufactured by the Fan tribes is said to 
be superior to any known in Europe or America. Ebony, bar- 
wood, india-rubber, palm-oil, bees-wax, and ivory abound ; and 
the soil is capable of high cultivation. The missionaries at the 
Gaboon have never penetrated far into the interior, and there- 
fore have but little personal knowledge of the mountain 
country or its tribes. This whole region has been sorely 
cursed by the slave-trade; but the opening of a lawful and re- 
munerative commerce, to which its products invite the civil- 
ized nations, would speedily check this iniquitous traffic. The 
quasi slave-trade, conducted by the French government, under 
the fiction of emigration, drew its chief supplies from the 
Fans, but by a recent treaty with the British government, this 
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is now to be exchanged for the Coolie trade. A principal 
river of this region is the Agobay, which Du Chaillu found to 
be navigable for a distance of three hundred and fifty miles. 
A few degrees south of the equator we reach the Portuguese 
settlements on the western coast. 

8. Eastern Africa from Nubia to Zanzibar, covering the 
explorations of Beke, Rebmann, Krapf, Burton, Speke, and 
others,—a region of highlands and mountains running coast- 
wise,—Ghauts, about six thousand feet high,—with vast inte- 
rior plains or elevated plateaus, watered and verdant, and 
with a great system of lakes and tributary streams. It is in- 
habited for the most part by tribes of comparative intelligence 
and morality. Captains Burton and Speke describe the 
negroes of the interior as on the whole peaceable; “they 
manufacture iron, cotton fabrics, have abundance of cows and 
goats, and live in comparative comfort.” The trade of this 
region lies mainly in imported domestics, plain cotton cloths, 
beads, brass-wire, hardware ; and the export of copal, ivory, 
skins, cereals, timber. Burton reports that “Cotton is indige- 
nous to the more fertile regions of Eastern as well as of West- 
ern Africa. At Port Natal and Angola, it promises, with 
careful cultivation, to rival in fineness, firmness, and weight, 
the medium staple culture of the New World. On the line 
between Zanzibar and the Tanganyika lake, the shrub grows 
almest wild. Cotton flourishes luxuriantly in the black earths 
fat with decayed vegetation, and on the rich red clays of the 
coast regions of Usumbaru, Usajaru, and Ujiji, where water 
underlies the surface. These almost virgin soils are peculiarly 
fitted by atmospheric and geologic conditions for the develop- 
ment of the shrub. At present the cultivation is nowhere 
encouraged, and it is limited by the impossibility of exporta- 
tion to the scanty domestic requirements of the people.” 
Steam navigation on the rivers, tramroads, and the protecting 
presence of a civilized power, overawing the jealousies of 
native tribes, would soon develop a large cotton trade. This 
section of Africa is attracting much attention from European 
explorers, upon both commercial and geographical grounds. 
The problem of the source of the Nile is well nigh solved ; 
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and may soon be definitely settled by the new expeditions of 
Captain Speke and Consul Petherick. It is highly probable 
that the Victoria Nyanza of the former, a lake which the 
natives described as reaching “to the end of the world,” and 
the Bahr-el Gazal of the latter, a shallow lake one hundred 
and eighty miles long, are both feeders of the mysterious river 
of Egypt, draining for its yearly inundations the mountainous 
districts of the equator. Father to the south is the great 
Lake Tanganyika, first navigated by Major Burton, which is 
computed to be two hundred and fifty miles in length, by 
about thirty-five in width. Burton is of opinion that this is 
the reservoir of a wide river-system of Central Africa. 

The Gallas, a nation of eight millions, occupying this equa- 
torial region from three degrees south to eight degrees north, 
are one of the most intelligent and industrious of the African 
races, and would entertain with favor the advances of Euro- 
peans in commerce and the arts. 

4. Southern Africa, as explored by Livingstone from Cape- 
town to the Congo, and from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic; 
a region generally well-watered and fertile, the soil yielding 
two crops a year, so that “hunger is unknown.” Along the 
Shire, a branch of the Zambesi, Livingstone found provisions 
abundant and cheap; cotton plentiful, and quite equal to 
American uplands—the plant indigenous and perennial. Of 
the climate, he says, “Europeans who keep at work are 
healthy ; those who settle down and smoke all day and drink 
brandy, are sure to find the climate bad.” 

These four main sections of exploration have four great 
river systems, besides a general net-work of streams ;—the 
Niger and its tributaries in the central western ; the Congo or 
Zaire to the south of the equator; the Nile and its branches 
in eastern Africa; the Zambesi and its branches in the south- 
east. These all are navigable for a great distance by steam- 
ers of light draft; and the ingenuity of commercial enter- 
prise would soon invent a mode of overcoming rapids or other 
obstructions to interior navigation. If foreigners avoid night 
exposure in the mangrove swamps of the deltas, and study the 
laws of health, a safe and profitable commerce, upon a large 
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scale, may be opened with almost every part of Africa. Such 
a commerce, as remarked above, would put an end to the 
slave-trade, the prime cause of African degradation and bar- 
barism. The one salient fact in the reports of African ex- 
plorers, is the wide diffusion of the cotton plant upon that 
continent. Barth, May, and others, find it in the west; Liv- 
ingstone, in the south; Burton, in the east; and it is already 
a staple of commerce in the valley of the Nile. 

We note, then, as one indication of Providence toward the 
civilizing of Africa, the opening of that continent to the 
knowledge of the civilized world by thorough and widely- 
extended exploration. 

2. A second indication, in the same direction, is given in 
the manifest determination ef the cotton manufacturers of 
Europe to rid themselves of dependence upon the slave-fields 
of the United States for their supply of the raw material. 
This determination is by no means to be ascribed to the su- 
perior philanthropy and virtue of British manufacturers. So 
long as the price, the quality, and the supply of cotton suited 
them, it mattered not that it was the product of slave-labor 
under the lash. Cowper might sing— 

“T would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep, 


And tremble while I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever earned !”— 


but the crowded docks of Liverpool, and the myriad spindles 
of Manchester, importing and consuming American cotton 
at the rate of two million bales per annum, show that En- 
gland has no ruling conscience against wealth earned from 
“sinews bought and sold.” George Thompson and Thomas 
Guthrie can indiscriminately defame the churches and the 
ministry of the northern states as responsible for the existence 
of slavery, while Great Britain is paying over one hundred 
million dollars a year to support slavery in the South! A 
few sincere and enlightened philanthropists of England have 
for years been laboring to detach Great Britain from this 
support of American slavery, by encouraging other sources of 
cotton supply ; but their labors have been feebly seconded by 
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the capital enlisted in the cotton trade and manufacture ; and 
though the heart of the English peopie is always found in 
sympathy with universal freedom, the tone of the represent- 
ative press and many of the representative men of England 
largely indicates that had not the people and government of 
the United States taken in hand the rebellion of the slave- 
holders just when and as they did, the English government 
would have given the right hand of fellowship to a confed- 
eracy which, though avowedly founded upon negro slavery, 
promised free trade and cheap cotton. For bad as slavery is, 
the Morrill tariff, and the embargo upon southern ports, are 
so much worse ! 

But the slaveholders have overshot the mark. They have 
given a shuck to the confidence of British manufacturers in 
the certainty and sufficiency of their cotton supply ; and now, 
not sympathy for the American slave, but care and apprehen- 
sion for British factory-hands—not philanthropy, but political 
economy—will strike the death-blow of slavery. Says the 
Westminster Review, “There is no doubt that a loss of the 
greater part of our cotton-market will be the ruin of the 
slave system of the United States ; and the very efforts which 
have been made by the South to save that hateful institution 
from destruction, by forcing our manufacturers to seek other 
sources of supply, will operate more powerfully in extinguish- 
ing it, than any measures which could have been taken for its 
suppression by the Federal government, under the inspiration 
of a hostile President. It was mainly by our cotton trade 
that the slave-trade was supported; and when this support is 
weakened, as it inevitably must be, the slave-trade will become 
proportionately insecure.”* 

When Governor Hammond, of South Carolina, in the 
United States Senate, just three years ago, boasting the power 
of the South to rule the world by cotton, said, “ What would 
happen if no cotton were furnished for three years? I will 
not stop to depict what every one can imagine; but this is 
certain, Old England would topple headlong, and carry the 





* April, 1861. 
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whole civilized world with her ;”—that vaporing threat struck 
the British nation in their most sensitive point. The financial 
interest of England has taken the alarm, and within five 
years England will have emancipated her cotton manufacture 
from the domination of the American slaveholder. Already 
from twenty to twenty-five per cent. of the cotton used in 
British manufacture is derived from countries other than our 
Southern states; and this, without any special stimulus of 
wealth or enterprise for its production. 

In 1855 the total quantity of raw cotton imported into 
Great Britain, from all sources, was 891,751,952 Ibs.; from 
the United States, 681,629,424 Ibs.; from other countries, 
210,122,523 Ibs. In 1856, the amount from all sources, was 
1,023,886,304 lbs.; of which, the United States furnished 
780,040,016 lbs.; leaving 243,846,288 lbs. derived from other 
countries. In 1857 the proportion stood: total, 969,318,896 
lbs.; United States, 654,758,048 Ibs.; other countries, 314,- 
560,848 lbs. In 1858, total, 1,034,342,176 lbs.; United States, 
833,237,776 lbs. ; other countries, 201,104,490 Ibs. In 1859, 
total, 1,225,989,072 lbs.; of which, United States, 961,- 
707,264 lbs.; and other countries, 264,281,808 Ibs. With the 
exception of the year 1858, the quantity imported from other 
countries, in these years, is greater than that imported into 
Great Britain from the United States in any year prior to 
1833, when the total quantity imported was but 303,656,837 
lbs.; of which, the United States supplied 237,506,758 lbs. 
For the five years from 1851 to 1855, inclusive, the average 
quantity of cotton imported into Great Britain, from all 
sources, was 872,305,200 lbs.; of which, the United States 
furnished an average supply of 685,100,417 lbs.; and other 
countries, 187,204,783 lbs. With the exception of the year 
1827, this average supply from other countries is greater than 
the supply furnished by the United States in any year prior 
to 1830. 

The same comparison may be made somewhat more con- 
veniently by bales of a standard weight of 400 lbs. The 
results are as follows: 
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In the quinquennial period from 1855-9, the supply of raw 
cotton to the British market, was in the following proportion: 
United States, -76; Brazil, -02; Mediterranean, -03; East 
Indies, ‘18; other countries, ‘01 But great as is still the 
excess of the United States, the percentage of supply from 
this country has declined, in the past ten years, as follows: 
1830-4, -79; 1835-9, -79 ; 1840-4, °81; 1845-9, 84; 1850-4, 
“78 ; 1855-9, -76. 

The data, for the comparison in pounds, are derived from 
the tables in Mann’s Essay on the Cotton Trade of Great 
Britain ; the comparison by bales is derived from the tables 
in Simmond’s Appendix to Dr. Ure’s Cotton Manufacture of 
Great Britain. Their results are substantially the same, 
though a different mode of computing the year leads to a 
slight discrepancy. These tables, having the highest official 
and commercial authority, show that while facility of trans- 
portation by river and railroad, relative nearness to market, 
improved machinery, abundant capital, commercial enterprise, 
and the established relation of the cotton crop to the mercan- 
tile exchanges of the two countries, have all tended to give to 
the Southern states a monopoly of the cotton supply to Great 
Britain, other countries, having none of these advantages, 
do, nevertheless, now furnish nearly one-fourth of that sup- 
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ply. But this statement by no means represents the total 
productiveness or capacity of other cotton-raising countries, 
nor the ratio of increase in their export of the raw material 
during a series of decades. 

To begin with India—for the above five years, the ex- 

rt of cotton, from India to Great Britain, was as follows: 
1855, 148,486,672 Ibs. ; 1856, 178,378,592 Ibs.; 1857, 
248,301,312 Ibs. ; 1858, 129,398,752 lbs.; 1859, 190,520,400 
lbs. In 1860 India exported to Great Britain 204,141,- 
168 lbs., against 118,872,742 Ibs. in 1850. But India ex- 
ports cotton to China and to Continental Europe, and for 
the decade from 1850 to 1860, her total export of raw 
cotton has averaged more than 251,000,000 Ibs. per annum, 
which is a larger quantity than was exported from the 
United States to Great Britain in any year prior to 1834. 
But this is barely one-tenth part of the whole amount of clean 
merchantable cotton estimated as the yearly product of the 
East Indian peninsula, which Mr. Mann puts in round num- 
bers at 2,400,000,000 Ibs. The price of land in India is 
about the same as in Texas, and the old, long-worked soil of 
India yields only about half as much clean cotton to the acre 
as the average lands of our cotton-growing states. But 
native free labor in India is eighty per cent. cheaper than 
slave labor in the South, and therefore, “with facilities of 
cheap transit, India can, even under the present system of 
cultivation, sell cotton in Liverpool at a price which, making 
allowance for inferiority of quality, is more advantageous to 
the manufacturer than other kinds, for employment in about 
seventy per cent. of his business.” But the want of facilities 
of cheap transit, and the bad financial management of the 
cotton trade in India, keep back the great bulk of the crop, 
for home consumption. To follow Mr. Mann’s reflections: 

“If it be correct that upwards of 24,000,000 of acres are at present under 
cotton cultivation, in India, and which, it may be remarked, is nearly four times 
the area of that under cotton cultivation in the United States, it must be re- 
membered that this immense area is scattered over, in a more or less degree, the 
whole of the great Peninsula, and yet hardly a single district throughout the 
whole extent of this magnificent territory is developed to one-third of its capa- 
bilities, or rendered sufficiently productive. The Bombay Presidency, contain- 
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ing 76,841,600 acres, and a population of 11,109,067, is calculated, by Mr. Chap- 
man, to contain 43,000,000 acres of land, admirably adapted to the growth of 
cotton, greater by nearly one-tenth than the extent of such land in the whole 
of the United States, as estimated by their government; but if only one- 
fourth of this extent were cultivated, and each acre produced, on an average, 
one hundred pounds of clean cotton, (which, by improvements, it is reasonable 
to expect may be doubled), we should have 1,075,000,000 pounds, or equal to the 
quantity at present imported into the United Kingdom from all countries; and it 
is said this quantity might be sold to a profit in Liverpool at 34d. per pound.” 


But the Indian cotton now sent abroad is carelessly pre- 
pared, and often adulterated. 


*‘Under the present order of things. the systematic adulteration of Indian 
cotton will always exist ; the poverty of the native growers, and the absence of 
English agents, to make reasonable advances to them on the spot, compels them 
to borrow money at a ruinous rate of interest, and to sell their cotton much 
below its real value; the consequence is, they become indifferent as to its 
quality or condition, in fact as to everything pertaining to it except mere 
quantity. Ignorant, and a prey to the native money-lenders, improvement 
with them in the art of cultivation, is entirely out of the question; they are 
unassisted, incapable of progress, and bound as in fetters of iron, to the im. 
perfect modes of culture pursued by themselves and their forefathers. Under 
more favorable circumstances, however, they would make greater advances in 
improvement, and by the aid of knowledge, and implements and machines of 
European or American construction, speedily and successfully compete, in fa- 
vored localities, with their rivals on the banks of the Mississippi.” 


Mr. Mann proposes to remedy this evil by dispensing, as 
far as possible, with “middlemen,” and establishing direct rela- 
tions between the East Indian cotton grower and the British 
manufacturer. 


“ As the Indian cultivator shall be freed from this unnatural incubus, the pro- 
duction will increase—he will be able to compete with his American competitor, 
and his position will then be doubly improved, when the success or failure of his 
own crops shall impart the tone to the market, and influence our prices ac- 
cordingly. That it is possible for them, with facilities of cheap transit, to com- 
pete with the Americans, as cotton growers, cannot, I think, admit of a reason- 
able doubt, but in order to do so, they must have immunity from the tyranny of 
the ‘ middlemen ;’ in short, they must be so elevated and enlightened as to be 
able to triumph over, or resist the machinations or impositions of the money 
lender ; and there is every probability that, ere long, European houses, one and 
all, will find it to their advantage to advance to the grower all his requirements, 
on a moderate charge, and furnish machines, and instruct him in their use.” 


But beside this improved financial arrangement between 
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the cultivator and the manufacturer, the means of transit 
must be greatly increased, in order that Indian cotton may be 
brought to market in large quantities under favorable con- 
ditions. Transportation by bullocks is tedious and expensive, 
and it exposes the cotton to damage from rain and mud. The 
railway map of India shows a very extensive and comprehen- 
sive system of railroads already projected, and in part com- 
pleted. Mr. Mann favors a system of canals, as cheaper in 
itself, and as contributing to enrich the country by irrigation. 


“The question of the relative abilities of the United States and India to 
compete for the supply of our great staple manufacture, is in the main contin- 
gent on the facilities of cheap labor and transit. For the immeasurable superi- 
ority of the soil of Texas, with its 300,000,000 acres, as compared with our 
Indian possessions, which do not seem to be capable of producing a greater 
average yield, under the present careless system of cultivation, than one hundred 
pounds of clean cotton per acre, (although, as before said, where care has been 
employed, and particularly by the application of judicious irrigation, greatly 
increased results have been obtained), is only counterbalanced by the relative 
scarcity of labor in the former, and perhaps an almost equal rate of charges for 
transit, as compared with that of our India supply, which is now, for the most 
part, obtained from the coasts and spots having facilities of easy and compara- 
tively cheap communication.” 

A new impulse is likely to be given to the building of 
railroads in India by the favor of Parliament; and when the 
gigantic net-work already projected shall cover and unite the 
whole peninsula, India will be second only to the United 
States in the magnitude and the serviceableness of its railway 
interest. Our author thus sums up his conclusions : 

“We have seen that India embodies all the constituent qualities necessary to 
enable her to become the first cotton-producing country in the world. We have 
seen that means are being vigorously employed to assist her onward progress, in 
this and other respects, and there is great hope that before long she will rival 
America both in the quantity and quality of produce in the English market. 
The cloud which has so long overshadowed the vast Asiatic Continent, is quickly 
dissipating before the dawn of civilization, and in opening up the country, and 
developing its resources, our legislators will have followed the most certain 
road for securing its emancipation and forward march in the sure path of moral 
and material development.” 

But this development must be a work of time; and much 
as it is for the interest of Great Britain to improve the re- 
sources of her vast eastern dependency, the necessities of the 
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hour will lead her also to regard with favor other sources of 
cotton supply. Among these the most prominent are the 
British West Indies, and the continent of Africa. The 
Turkish Empire possesses a soil and climate well suited to the 
growth of cotton; but the insecure and burdensome tenure of 
landed property, the imperfection of agricultural implements, 

nd the oppressive taxation, are serious obstacles to its culti- 
vation. The whole empire produces only from thirty-five to 
forty millions of pounds per annum, and exports of this about 
twenty millions. In the ten years from 1849 to 1859, the 
Mediterranean supplied the British market with an average 
of thirty million pounds of raw cotton per annum. In the 
same period, Brazil supplied about twenty-four million pounds 
per annum, which, however, is no higher average than that 
country yielded for the ten years from 1815 to 1825. Indeed, 
for nearly fifty years the yearly supply from Brazil to the 
British market has ranged at about twenty millions pounds. 
Forty years ago the British West Indies and Guiana shipped 
to England from seven to twelve millions of pounds of raw 
cotton per annum; but since 1825, this export has gradually 
declined until in 1850 it fell to the low figure of 228,913 lbs. 
Yet, in 1857, it rose again to 1,443,568 Ibs., and in 1860, was 
1,050,784 Ibs. This fluctuation is owing to the deficiency of 
labor and the uncertainty of the market—in other words, to 
the want of a well-organized system of production and ex- 
change. The Coolie immigration and the investment of 
British capital would soon enable the West Indies to produce 
cotton in large quantities at a low price. The soil and climate 
of the islands are well suited to its production, and the market 
is always accessible. Australia, as yet, has exported but little 
cotton to the parent country, but with an increase of popula- 
tion, and established means of transportation, would soon be- 
come a vigorous competitor of the South. 

But to Africa, next to India, must Great Britain look for a 
supply of cotton that shall release her from her crippling and 
dangerous dependence upon the Southern states. In Africa, 
as we have seen, cotton is indigenous and perennial ; labor is 
abundant and cheap, and in many parts the natives are well- 
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disposed towards commercial intercourse with foreigners; in a 
word, nothing is wanting but a well-ordered and well-protected 
system of delivery and payment at the ports to secure from 
Africa an almost unlimited supply of this staple of British 
industry. Egypt fairly began the culture of cotton about the 
year 1820; and now the cotton plant is one of the most famil- 
iar sights in the valley of the Nile. During the last ten years 
about 49,000,090 lbs. per annum have been exported from 
Alexandria; in 1858, upwards of 38,000,000 Ibs. were shipped 
to England alone. The ratio of increase in the export of 
Egyptian cotton to Britain, in decennial periods, is remarka- 
ble. Beginning in 1820, with a quarter of a million pounds, 
it had increased in 1830 to five million, in 1840 to eight, in 
1850 to nineteen, and in 1860 to nearly forty million pounds. 
We are informed that even the poor fellahs of the Nile valley 
are keeping back their little store of cotton the present year in 
expectation of a higher price because of the troubles in Amer- 
ica; and the same cause will lead to the planting of a much 
larger quantity for the next season. South Africa, especially 
the large region watered by the Zambesi and its tributaries, 
offers to British enterprise an inviting source of cotton supply. 
But the most promising field of cotton culture in Africa, is the 
western coast from Sierra Leone down to Lagos and the 
mouths of the Niger. At two or three points upon this coast, 
Agricultural Societies have been established which give special 
attention to the culture of cotton; the cotton gin has been 
extensively introduced, and regular marts have been opened 
for the cotton of the interior. Dr. Barth reports an extensive 
cotton trade among the tribes of Western Central Africa, who 
manufacture a coarse cotton cloth for native use. A few years 
since, a missionary in Western Africa proposed to purchase all 
the cotton which should be brought to him. On the first day 
he received a few pounds, on the second about one hundred 
pounds, on the third day over three hundred pounds, and was 
soon obliged to discontinue the trade for want of funds to 
carry it on. He had no doubt that if’he had continued to 
purchase, the quantity of cotton offered would have continued 
to increase to an indefinite extent, and from a careful estimate 
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of the resources of the country he is confident that if the 
commercial instincts of the natives are quickened by the pros- 
pect of certain and immediate gains, a safe, extensive, and 
profitable trade in cotton might be speedily developed. 

The Cotton Supply Association of Manchester, having ex- 
plored every cotton-producing country of the globe, declare 
that beyond a question “ Africa is the most hopeful source of 
future supplies.” The Association is directing special atten- 
tion to the Yoruba country, whose inhabitants are enterprising 
and skillful, and whose chief city, Abbeokuta, is already the 
seat of a large cotton trade. Eight years ago the first cotton 
was exported from Lagos, the port of this district, to Great 
Britain, and amounted to only 235 lbs. Last year three 
thousand four hundred and forty-seven bales were exported, 
which was an advance of 100 per cent. in the preceding year. 
Cotton-gins, sent from England, have been sold to natives in 
Abbeokuta, and two chiefs ordered and paid for hydraulic 
presses for packing the cotton. The slave-trade has been 
extinguished at Lagos. Messrs. Campbell and Delaney, of this 
country, have a favorable treaty with the government of 
Abbeokuta, and the African Civilization Society proposes to 
send thither companies of picked emigrants. “The cotton 
districts of Africa are more extensive than those of India. 
The whole line of the western coast of Africa is studded with 
towns, many of them containing one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, in which regular marts are established, and from 
which unlimited supplies may be obtained.”* 

If, now, we go back to the beginning of the cotton trade in 
this country and recall its rapid growth, we shall find that this 
has been artificially created by capital and invention. Thus 
will it be in Africa, when the capital, the enterprise, and the 
political power of Great Britain, stimulated by the need of 
self-protection, shall be directed thither for the cultivation of 
cotton. England having emancipated her own slaves, will now 
complete the doom of slavery by emancipating herself. More- 
over, by thus opening up new sources of cotton supply, she is 





* Speech of Lord Palmerston. 
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creating new markets for her own cotton manufactures. The 
American market barely absorbs one-tenth of these. Of 
British cotton goods we last year imported £3,848,750. In the 
same year Egypt imported £1,045,988; Brazil, £2,300,101 ; 
Turkey, £2,789,954; China, £3,157,359; India, £10,518,094, 
and in all, for about four million sterling to us, she sold thirty-six 
million sterling worth of cotton manufactures to other nations. 
England may yet contrive to do without buying cotton of us, 
or selling cotton goods to us. But it may be asked, can an 
American contemplate with satisfaction the possible destruction 
of a great industrial interest of his own country? The answer 
is two-fold. When Constantine abolished idolatry throughout 
the Roman empire, might not a Christian patriot rejoice, 
though the lucrative business of manufacturing idols and 
furnishing temples was brought to an end? Must ministers 
stop preaching the gospel because Demetrius cannot sell any 
more false gods? But secondly, a cotton competition in Africa 
that shall break down the slaveholder’s monopoly and make 
slavery too ruinous to be continued, would help, not harm, the 
industrial enterprises of this country. Free labor would grow 
cotton cheaper in the south; and this would be no injury to 
our northern manufacturers, at whose cost the growth of 
southern cotton was originally protected. Free labor would 
also create a thrifty peasantry, who would themselves become 
consumers and buy our manufactures, as has proved to be the 
case in the British West Indies. Free labor would develop 
new resources in the south and increase her wealth. And a 
civilized Africa, vis a vis with our continent, would open to 
us marts for a profitable and ever increasing commerce. The 
ratio of increase in the cotton crop of the Southern states has 
already passed its maximum. For a time this was stimulated 
by the high price of cotton, the accession of new territory, and 
the railway system of transportation. But in the last decade, 
while the increase of cotton production in India has been as 
five to two, in the United States it has been only as seven to 
five. The South must cease to depend, like Ireland, upon a 
single crop. In 1856, a New Orleans journal said of the 
cotton crop: 
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“The main dependence of the world is on this country, which last year fur- 
nished three million five hundred thousand bales out of a total product of four 
million, As the new lands of the west come into cultivation, and the progress 
of our railroads brings the crop within reach of the sea-board, there will be a 
gradual increase of our production ; but to this even there must be a limit, con- 
sidering the nature of the climate and the soil necessary, and the time may not be 
very far distant when we shall fail to meet the demand. Under this state of 
things, it is not to be wondered at that the Governments of England and France 
are putting forth every effort to foster the cultivation of cotton in their colonies, 
We have certainly no cause for fear or jealousy in view of these efforts. Not only 
are we as producers interested, but the foreign manufacturer, the political econo. 
mist, and the philanthropist, alike have taken the matter into serious considera- 
tion. We can scarcely contemplate without emotion the disastrous results, com- 
mercially, politically, and socially, that might follow a general failure of only one 
crop in this country.” 


3. A third great providential indication for the regeneration 
of Africa is given in the readiness of intelligent and enter- 
prising men of African descent to enter upon the work of 
civilizing that continent. For thirty years Africa has been 
held up before her descendants in this country as a retreat from 
the unrighteous disabilities under which they labor here—a 
view that would make the very fact of emigration a brand 
upon the black man’s manhood, and an unworthy subterfuge 
for the white man’s conscience. It could hardly fail that a 
scheme of colonization, under the moral coercion of Northern 
prejudices and of Southern terms of emancipation, should 
cease to attract those whom it was intended to benefit. The 
motives of the early Colonizationists were philanthropic and 
beneficent ; and notwithstanding many mistakes and mishaps, 
both here and there, the colony of Liberia has achieved a com- 
mendable success. Yet three causes have much hindered the 
plans and hopes of its projectors. 

(1.) The deportation in mass of much crude material—slaves 
emancipated on condition of their removal to Liberia, and 
carrying thither more of the vices than the arts of civilized life. 

(2.) The planting of raw emigrants upon an unhealthy 
coast, without adequate provision for their removal to the more 
salubrious interior. The Colonization Society has done little 
toward the exploration of Africa, and the formation of proper 
agricultural communities. 
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(3.) The frequent use of the prejudice against color and 
race as an argument for colonization, which has caused the 
black man, however unreasonably, to regard the Colonization 
Society as his masked enemy, and has brought it into collision 
with the growing anti-slavery sentiment of the times. No 
doubt these mistakes will be corrected in the future, and Li- 
beria will yet win a worthy place among civilized nations. But 
the Providence of God is now appealing to the representatives 
of the African race in this country to go forth for the redemp- 
tion of the land of their fathers, and thus also for the redemp- 
tion of their brethren in bonds; to go, not as exiles under a 
ban, but as pioneers in an army of civilization—not as refugees 
from oppression, but as missionaries of social reform, equipped 
with industrial arts, with liberal education, with Christian 
faith ; and this call of Providence, coming in part through the 
inviting reports from Africa, and in part through the demand 
for skilled labor upon African cotton, in part also through that 
indefinable spontaneous feeling in many minds that preludes 
a great movement,—this call of Providence has stirred the 
hearts of men of African descent, not to escape from petty an- 
noyances here, but to attempt a noble work beyond the sea for 
the home of their ancestors, and for freedom and humanity in 
coming generations. The African Civilization Society is the 
offspring of this feeling in those who are not ashamed to be 
African in spirit, though American by birth—and its worthy 
President stands pledged to go with a picked company in this 
new enterprise. The point selected for the first movement is 
the healthy and inviting region of Abbeokuta and Yoruba, 
in Western Central Africa—with whose chiefs, as before re- 
marked, Campbell and Delaney, the explorers, have a favora- 
ble treaty of settlement. At this point also the African Aid 
Society of England is bending all its energies to increase the 
supply of cotton for the British market. But the Anglo-Afri- 
cans who go from America, though offered British aid and 
British protection, prefer to keep up the name and associations 
of their native land, though she has turned them out of doors, 
and trampled them as children of the bondwoman. We honor 
their filial spirit, and that loyalty to the stars and stripes which 
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they purpose to maintain in the land of cotton and the palm, and 
against the slave-ships of the Pirates’ Confederacy. Westand 
committed to this new emigration, not because of any incom- 
patibility between a black American and a white American 
upon this soil. The black man’s rights are the same here as 
ours. If his rights are denied or unprotected while the power is 
ours, then the disgrace is ours, not his. If the American flag 
is not broad enough to cover his head, it is not broad enough 
to cover ours. If the Union is not great enough and strong 
enough to protect the equal rights of the humblest of its loyal 
sons, then it is not worth fighting for. If men in its service, 
or willing to show their loyalty in its defense, can be seized 
and sold with impunity because they are black, it had better 
disband its armies and lie down under the heel of the slave- 
master. What is a flag worth that has not enough virtue in it 
to protect a man because he isa man! If our country’s flag 
cannot do this, give us the flag that makes even the hair of 
an Englishman sacred among the most savage tribes ;—give 
us the crescent that the Sultan flaunted in the face of Aus- 
tria, saying this Kossuth whom you demand as a rebel anda 
traitor claims the rights of hospitality upon my soil, and by 
the beard of the prophet and the tomb of Mecca he shall have 
them. No, while we claim to be Americans we will never say 
to a brother American, Get you gone to Africa because you 
are black, and we cannot give you the rights of aman. Not 
because they are black and we are white, do we say to these 
brethren Go ;—not because we are too weak, or too proud, or 
too mean and wicked to stand by them here—but because by 
historical and social affinities, and by aptitude for acclimation 
and labor under a tropical sun, they are fitted more than we, 
for a great work of human advancement, to which God is now 
calling some heroic pioneers, as he almost never hath called in 
the ear of time; because it is given to them to inaugurate the 
regeneration of a continent, and to develop a race, already rich 
in physical and sensuous endowment, up to the high standard 
of Christian civilization ; therefore we say to all who will, Go/ 
and God speed you—go for the honor of your race, go for the 
progress of humanity, Go, that with your own hands you 
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may give the death blow to slavery and the slave-trade. And 
because in industrial and educational appliances, in wealth, 
and science and art, they are poor and we are rich, they are 
weak and we are strong, therefore we will help them in a work 
whose toil shall be theirs, and theirs its honor and reward. 

Oh, Africa ! whose symbol hath been the chain and the 
scourge, whose soil hath been the hunting-ground of every 
conqueror, whose coasts the prey of every pirate, whose tribute 
to the wealth and civilization of other lands hath been the 
tears and blood of thy sons, lift up thyself at length, stretch 
out thy hands unto God who striketh thy shackles from thee, 
saying, “I will bring thy seed from the East, and gather thee 
from the West.” The daughters of Jerusalem have scorned 
thee because thou art black—because the sun hath looked 
upon thee, thy mother’s children were angry with thee, they 
made thee keeper of the vineyards—their field-hand, their 
slave. But lo the king hath looked upon thee, and the day of 
thy deliverance is at hand. Thy winter is past, the rain is 
over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth, the time of 
the singing of birdsis come. There is hope for thee, poor, des- 
pised, down-trodden daughter of the sun. Lift up thyself; 
stretch forth thy hands, reclaim thine own. “Say tothe North 
give up; and tothe South, keep not back; bring my sons from 
far, and my daughters from the ends of the earth.” 


Has thy night been long and mournful? 
Have thy friends unfaithful proved ? 

Have thy foes been proud and scornful ? 
By thy sighs and tears unmoved ? 

God, thy God, will now restore thee ; 
He himself appears thy Friend ! 

All thy foes shall flee before thee ; 

> Here their boasts and triumphs end, 
Great deliverance 

Zion’s king vouchsafes to send, 
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Articte [IV.—THE MARBLE FAUN; AN ALLEGORY, 
WITH A KEY TO ITS INTERPRETATION. 


The Marble Faun; or, the Romance of Monte-Beni. By 
Naruantre, Hawrnorne. Two Volumes. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1860. 


Ir is not surprising that the writings of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne should be little read, and less liked, by the mass of 
straight-forward, common-sense people, of Calvinistic views,— 
for while he seldom directly opposes the orthodox doctrines 
of religion, we look in vain for any recognition of them in his 
works. In fact the class of readers who thoroughly appre- 
ciate and enjoy them is small. The complaint is almost uni- 
versally made, that his views of life are altogether too gloomy 

nd morbid. 

For ourselves, while he evinces so little conception of the — 
remedial system which God has provided for the sins and 
sorrows of mankind; while he dwells so much upon gloomy 
wrongs, and portrays the horrors of remorse, without showing 
its only legitimate relief,—hope of pardon through an atoning 
Saviour,—we do not consider him a healthy writer, and can- 
not”recommend the perusal of his works to immature and 
undiscriminating minds. Yet to reflective, imaginative read- 
ers, for whom Hawthorne more especially writes, his works are 
richly suggestive, though not always a source of unqualified en- 
joyment. But even among these, we suspect there are many 
who fail to penetrate the hidden meaning which generally lurks 
beneath his fanciful tales. We think this must be especially 
true with reference to his latest work,—“ The Marble Faun,”— 
for though great admiration is expressed for the exquisite des- 
criptions of art and nature which it contains, we hear continual 
complaint of the obscurity of the story, and its strange and un- 
satisfactory conclusion. Taking it merely as a story, no doubt 
there is ground for such complaints, but we must remember that 
Hawthorne is no mere novelist; many of his stories are allego- 
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ries, unfolding some ethereal fancy, or important truth. Had 
we time, we might illustrate this by reference to many of his 
earlier works, especially to some of the tales in the “ Mosses 
from an old Manse ;” such sketches, for instance, as “The 
Birth-mark ;” “ Rappaccini’s Daughter ;” “ Goodman Brown ;” 
and “The Artist of the Beautiful.” But our design, now, is 
merely to furnish what we consider as the key to the allegory 
of “ The Marble Faun.” 

We understand that the four principal characters in the 
story personify the different elements which we perceive in our 
strangely-molded natures; the Soul or Will, whichever we 
may call it; the Conscience or Intuitive power; the Reason ° 
or Intellect; and lastly, the Animal Nature, or Body. These 
four we find united in companionship, and in a state of com- 
parative isolation from all others. They form, so to speak, a 
little world in themselves, and are all, for the time being, so- 
journers in the ancient city of Rome, at a distance from their 
homes. 

The beautiful and courageous Miriam represents the Soul ; 
her judicious and honorable friend, the sculptor Kenyon, is 
the Reason. She ever finds in him a wise counselor, but he is 
too cold and austere to secure her full confidence, or to give 
her, in her great trial, the warm sympathy she seeks. Rightly 
is he represented as a worker in marble, even as the Reason 
deals with truths in their naked severity and coldness. The 
fair and lovely Hilda admirably personates the Conscience, and 
sustains, throughout, the purity and loftiness of so elevated a 
character. Sympathizing and kind, tender and true, though 
dignified and somewhat reserved, she dwells apart, in the sum- 
mit of a lofty tower, above the dust and miasma of the city ; 
and though she comes down, and walks the filthy streets of 
Rome, her white robe is unsoiled, and she returns at night to 
feed her companions, the white doves, (pure thoughts and 
desires), and to keep the flame burning on the altar of Prayer. 
The others often refer to her as having a finer perception of 
the beautiful and true, than themselves; and though they 
sometimes complain that her standard of virtue is too high for 
them to reach, and her judgment upon their opinions and 
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conduct too severe, yet they are never satisfied that theirs is 
correct, unless it coincides with hers. 

Miriam and Hilda are both artists, for our nature was formed 

to enjoy and to produce the beautiful, although Hilda does not 
now originate pictures, as in her native home, but copies from 
the old masters; that is, the Conscience refers us to the eter- 
nal standards of Right and Wrong. Associated with these 
high-souled friends, we find a gay and thoughtless youth, so 
simple-minded and careless that they regard him as a mere 
child in understanding, yet his graceful beauty and mirthful- 
ness, and especially his affectionate and winning manners, 
afford them so much pleasure that they admit him to constant 
companionship. This is Donatello, who represents the Animal 
Nature. Kenyon woos Hilda with an admiration bordering 
upon reverence, and Donatello passionately loves Miriam, 
though neither finds his affection at first fully reciprocated ; 
Miriam indeed often regards the childishness of Donatello 
with contempt. But after Hilda has sprained her delicate 
wrist, she grasps the strong hand of Kenyon; and when Mi- 
riam finds herself cast off by Hilda, and regarded with suspi- 
cion by Kenyon, she clings tenaciously to the tenderness yet 
remaining for her in the heart of Donatello. That is, when 
the Conscience has been weakened by intercourse with guilt, it 
is glad to lean somewhat upon the understanding; and after 
the Soul has become debased by crime, she loses much of her 
dignity and delicacy, and is even willing to confess, in, the 
most humiliating manner, her subjection to the Body, and de- 
pendence upon it for happiness. “TI lost all pride,” says Mi- 
riam, “ when Hilda cast me off.” 
Before his contact with guilt, Donatello is in a state of per- 
fect, though childlike, enjoyment. He is in sympathy with 
the animal creation; understands the language of beasts and 
birds, and they come at his call. Whether he has really 
pointed and furry ears, being himself only an improved ani- . 
mal, we are left in doubt even at the end of the story. 

That inysterious verse in the third chapter of Genesis: “ And 
the Lord God said, Behold the man has become as one of us, 
to know good and evil; and now lest he put forth his hand 
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and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever ;” ap- 

ars to have started in the mind of our author the question, 
“ Whether sin has not been the means of bringing a simple 
and imperfect nature toa point of feeling and intelligence, 
which it could have reached in no other way?” This idea he 
introduces again and again; but he evidently sees the great 
objections to which it is liable, for he represents Kenyon (the 
Reason) as replying to Miriam, when she asks this question: 
“T dare not follow you into the unfathomable abyss, whither 
you are tending. Mortal man has no right to tread where you 
now set your feet.” And again, when Kenyon asks Hilda, 
“Ts sin then, like sorrow, merely an element of human educa- 
tion, through which we struggle to a higher and purer state 
than we could otherwise have attained ?”’—the Conscience an- 
swers: “Do you not perceive what a mockery such a creed 
makes not only of all religious sentiments, but of moral law, 
and how it annuls and obliterates whatever precepts of heaven 
are written deepest within us? You have shocked me beyond 
words !” 

In the very ontset of the story, our party of four together 
visit the Catacombs. Prompted by a vain curiosity, the ill- 
fated Miriam wanders from her companions, and is for a mo- 
ment lost in that labyrinth of tombs. In those sepulchral cay- 
erns she meets with a hideous mendicant monk, wandering 
there for penance, who now emerges with her into the light of 
day. He appears acquainted with her early history, alludes to 
crimes committed in the past with which they are both in some 
way connected, and declares that now he has found her, he 
will never again lose sight of her. He keeps his word, follow- 
ing her, from that day forward, like her very shadow, and dark- 
ening with his repulsive aspect every path she treads. Some- 
times he stands suddenly before her, in the midst of the gayest 
dance ; again, she sees his dark features reflected from over 
her shoulder, in a moorlit fountain. Often he waits for her, 
at nightfall, in the obscurity of some ruined arch, and follows 
her stealthily home in the dusk of twilight. Though he is not 
always near her, being absent sometimes for days together, yet 
she is ever liable to his intrusion, and cannot by any entreaties 
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prevail upon him to leave her entirely. So haunted is she by 
his disagreeable features, that they creep, imperceptibly to her, 
even into her best pictures, and injure the effect, so that not 
only is her life embittered by his persecution, but her prospect 
of excelling in her art seems blighted. Wandering in dark- 
ness, the soul has encountered the demon of Temptation, who, 
for some unexplained reason hidden in the past, some political 
crime of her ancestors, it is suggested, (the allusion is evidently 
to the sin of Adam), claims the right to pursue her. 

We are taught that sin came at first through the animal 
nature, (Eve ate an apple), and the inducements to many of its 
forms are still presented through the bodily appetites. They 
are always more or less excited by temptation, but the soul can 
restrain them, and does, when she remains true to her high 
trust. So we see Donatello exasperated whenever the monk 
appears; but Miriam continually soothes and quiets him, and 
prevents any violent outbreak of passion. At last, however, 
when both are irritated to the utmost degree by his persistent 
intrusion, Donatello, with an animal rage, holds the hated man 
over the brink of the precipice, at the Tarpeian rock, and looks 
to Miriam for permission to throw him off. 

They are alone—without the restraining presence of either 
Hilda or Kenyon. In her excitement, Miriam forgets to restrain 
herself, or exercise her usual control over him who turns to her 
for guidance. By a look of sympathy and encouragement, she 
consents,—and the dreadful deed of murder is done, which, 
afterwards, they would give worlds to undo. 

The soul, by its silent acquiescence, must consent, or there 
can be no transgression of moral law. Temptation has done 
its work ; the deadly sin has been committed ; we next behold 
its consequences. For a moment, Miriam and Donatello ex- 
ulted in that brief sense of freedom which violators of law 
always at first enjoy ; but this is quickly followed by an un- 
utterable horror in view of their crime, which gives place only 
to a life-long remorse. This remorse is, for a time, alleviated 
by a sense of companionship in sin. The author has here 
shown the subtlest analysis of thought and feeling. Is not the 
consideration that we are not alone in sin, the first and only 
relief that comes to the mind aroused to a sense of guilt? We 
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mean, of course, aside from any hope of pardon. We say 
immediately: “ we are not alone! there are others as guilty as 
ourselves.” But this very thought soon turns to a new instru- 
ment of torture. There is companionship, indeed,—but what 
terrible companionship! To use the words of Hawthorne: “A 
crowded thoroughfare, and jostling throng of criminals. It is 
a terrible thought that an individual wrong-doing melts into 
the great mass of human crime, and makes us—who dreamed 
only of our own little separate sin—makes us guilty of the 
whole. And thus Miriam and her lover were not an insulated 
pair, but members of an innumerable confraternity of guilty 
ones, all shuddering at each other.” 

The next day they meet Kenyon, by appointment, at the 
church of the Capuchins, before Guido’s picture of the Archan- 
gel Michael setting his foot upon the Tempter, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the face of the demon does not resemble 
that of Miriam’s tormentor. Here they find themselves con- 
fronted by the evidence of their guilt in the corpse of the mur- 
dered monk, laid out in the garb of a Capuchin friar, with his 
eross and rosary, and candles burning around him. In the 
scene which follows, our author has not only faithfully delin- 
eated the courage and endurance which the soul develops in 
emergencies, but has shown his nice observation of its most 
hidden workings. 

Though appalled at the awful spectacle, Miriam leads ‘the 
shuddering Donatello close to the side of the dead monk, say- 
ing: “The only way in such cases, is to stare the ugly horror 
right in the face. Never a sidelong glance, nor a half-look, 
for those are what show a frightful thing in its frightfulest 
aspect. Lean on me, dearest friend; my heart is strong for 
both of us.” More than this, she goes back alone, and con- 
fronts the severe, reproachful glances that come from the half 
closed eyes of the murdered man; yes, even touches the cold 
hands of the corpse, to assure herself that the likeness to her 
former enemy is not an illusion. 

Thus the soul cannot, if it would, ignore its guilt. Painful 
as is the theme, the thoughts are perpetually recurring to it; 
30 that after vaguely hoping for a while that it is some dread- 
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ful dream that haunts us, some illusion that will presently van- 
ish, we generally conclude, either in case of any overwhelming 
sorrow or oppressive sense of sin, that it is wisest to contem- 
plate it steadily, till we have calmly decided just how much 
is real, and how much imaginary, and then brace ourselves to 
bear the worst. 

Miriam and Donatello supposed themselves to be alone 
when he threw the monk over the precipice, (but the con- 
science is ever watchful over the soul, and especially in its hour 
of trial), and Hilda had noticed the monk gliding stealthily 
after Miriam, and returned to seek her friend. Through the 
half-opened gate of the court-yard she witnessed the deed 
of blood; then hurried away, with that deathly sickness of 
heart which the innocent suffer when they discover guilt in 
those whom they have loved and trusted, to stretch her hands 
towards heaven, and tell her disappointment only to her God. 

The next interview between these friends, the meeting of 
the Soul and Conscience after sin, is beautifully delineated, 
and shows how innocence suffers from the mere knowledge of 
sin in others, and much more from direct contact with guilt, 
Up to this time they had delighted in each other’s society. 
Miriam had said, “ Nothing insures me such delightful and 
innocent dreams, as a talk late at night with Hilda.” Now 
she fears, while she longs to meet that “ white-robed friend,” 
whose kind approval can give the soul a purer joy than the 
applause of all the world beside. But with truly noble 
courage she stills her beating heart, and climbs the long 
stairway of Hilda’s tower. 

With what a grieved severity Hilda motions her away, and 
warns her that their intimacy is now at an end! With what 
accuracy she explains to her the nature and extent of her 
guilt, replying to her inquiry, “ What have I done?” “Ah, 
Miriam, that look!” ‘“ Donatello paused,” she says, recount- 
ing the events of the night, “ while one might draw a breath, 
but that look, ah, Miriam, that look!” 

“Tt is enough !” replied the now convicted Miriam, bowing 
her head like a condemned criminal; “ you have satisfied my 
mind on a point where it was greatly disturbed. Hencefor- 
ward I shall be quiet. Thank you, Hilda.” 
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The Soul, enlightened by Conscience, sees when, where, 
and just how far she has offended. 

It is a well-known fact, that the capacity of pure and inno- 
cent physical enjoyment is paralyzed, often destroyed, by 
vice. 

Here notice how completely our poor Donatello is changed. 
Before, he was the merriest creature in the world, and thought 
if Miriam could but deign to receive his love, he should be 
transcendently happy. But now, stupefied with horror at the 
crime he had committed, he has become incapable of pleas- 
ure, and though Miriam (the Soul) is so far degraded as to 
seek comfort and diversion from him, he can in no way con- 
sole her. Benumbed and cold, he lies down in hopeless des- 
pair, while Miriam vainly strives to rouse him from his 
stupor, by lavishing upon him every expression of endear- 
ment. At last, finding that her presence must augment his 
grief, by constantly reminding him of his crime, she con- 
strains herself to bid him a sad farewell. 

Before sin, we saw him amid the gardens of Rome, reveling 
in the enjoyment of nature. But now he retires to his lonely 
castle, and confines himself in apartments formerly used as a 
prison, spending his days and nights in penance and remorse ; 
that is, in weariness and pain. He no longer drinks the re- 
freshing and fragrant wine of sunshine, for his hope and 
gladness, or animal spirits, are all gone. Feeling himself 
unworthy to enjoy the elevated society of his former friends, 
he exiles himself entirely from them. 

“But why,” the reader may ask, “are Miriam and Dona- 
tello, while so truly attached, so long separated? Can Soul 
and Body part, before the final division by death?” Cer- 
tainly not ; though they may be, to a certain extent, oblivious 
of each other. But we find that they were not widely sepa- 
rated. Miriam had followed Donatello to his retirement, 
though she does not intrude herself upon him, but occupies 
the stately and long unused apartments of the castle, while 
he remains secluded in his prison tower. Her presence is 
indicated to him, however, by the winning melody of her 
evening song, by which she wooes his return to her; an invi- 
tation which he longs, yet fears to accept. 
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We think Hawthorne here introduces the figure which 
Bunyan has elaborated in his allegory of the “Holy War,” 
in the town of Mansoul. The nobler faculties of man are a 
constant reproof to any animal excess, and remind the fallen 
one of his debasement, so that any lapse into vice must neces- 
sarily interrupt all sweet communion between the inferior 
nature and the higher powers of the soul. When a man has 
yielded to his base passions he shrinks from reflection, nor 
does he wish to hold converse with his reason or his con- 
science. 

But Kenyon visits Donatello and draws him forth to a 
better life. After much patient instruction, and many en- 
deavors, he is enabled, under the blessing of heaven, to bring 
about a reunion between those who had been partially alien- 
ated, but who could not but bé miserable in estrangement. 
They are united; but it is, “for mutual support, for one 
another’s final good, for effort, for sacrifice, but not for earthly 
happiness.” To sinful man happiness is no longer a legitimate 
aim; those who seek it, chase a phantom which ever eludes 
their grasp. It comes, if it comes 4t all, asa “ wayside flower, 
springing along a path that leads to higher ends.” 

Meanwhile, Hilda is left alone in Rome, and we are now 
shown the effect of sin upon the conscience. The loss of con- 
fidence in her friend has robbed her life of its joy; her guide 
and support, the Reason, is also absent. The pestilential air 
affects her with a dreamy languor; a torpor creeps over her 
spirit. She wanders gloomily through the vast galleries of 
art, in which she had formerly delighted, feeling that her keen 
insight into the spirit of the old masters is dimmed, and her 
enjoyment of their works wholly gone. She even questions 
whether they were ever so true and beautiful as she once sup- 

osed ; for sin sometimes leads us to doubt whether there be 
any real goodness in the world. At last she throws off some 
portion of the burden that oppresses her spirits, by confessing 
her knowledge of the murder to the church. Remembering 
that Miriam had entrusted to her care a packet of important 
papers, she goes at the appointed time to deliver it to the 
authorities of Rome. She then mysteriously disappears, hav- 
ing been detained by the ministers of justice, until at the return 
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of Miriam and Donatello, full explanation and satisfaction are 
made. Conscience keeps the moral accounts of the soul, and 
will present them sooner or later at the tribunal of justice. 
But conscience herself becomes morbid, and is often brought 
under bondage to superstition, while sin remains unpunished 
or unpardoned. 

Kenyon, after leaving Miriam and Donatello again united, 
hastens to seek Hilda in Rome. He finds her at St. Peter’s, 
in the moment when she has relieved her burdened mind at 
the confessional. He is greatly disturbed to find her so much 
under the influence of superstition, and still more distressed at 
her speedy. disappearance. For the first time in years, the 
lamp goes out upon the virgin’s shrine, for now prayer is 
interrupted. He seeks her everywhere in vain, and can 
obtain no information concerning her until he meets with 
Miriam, who assures him of her safety and approaching resto- 
ration. Miriam, when Kenyon first meets her, appears beauti- 
ful as ever, richly dressed as a nobleman’s daughter with the 
bright gem (of forgiveness) shining on her breast. He meets 
her again with Donatello, who has also regained his former 
grace and beauty, upon the Campagna, where they are spend- 
ing a few brief days of happiness before their final separation. 

The finding of the Venus, which is here narrated, what 
does it signify? “Beauty for ashes;” joy out of sorrow; 
love, which though mutilated and defaced with clinging earth- 
liness still retains a divine purity and beauty ; the only flower 
of Eden that has survived the fall, and still blossoms on its 
ruins. 

Though manifesting a tender melancholy, both Miriam and 
Donatello seem now to have attained that state of elevated 
and tranquil enjoyment which lifts the pardoned soul above 
all earthly misfortune. For when the heart has gained that 
great bliss which springs from a sense of forgiveness, it grows 
so large, so rich, and so variously endowed, that it can bestow 
smiles on the joys of those around it, give tears to their woes— 
yes, shed them for sorrows of its own, and still retain a sweet 
peace throughout all. Yet Donatello continued to wear the 
penitent’s robe, and is determined to give himself up to justice ; 
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for though the soul may obtain pardon, neither repentance nor 
reformation can save the body from suffering for sin, or remit 
its penalty, which is death. They cling most lovingly together 
at the last, knowing that their union must be short. And in 
the midst of the carnival,—for the world may all be merry- 
making when our souls and bodies silently part,—there was a 
little stir among one portion of the crowd, and they were 
separated; the one to be imprisoned in the dungeons of the 
tomb; the other to wander lonely, disembodied, we know not 
how long, but not without hope of a final reunion. “ Hilda 
had a hopeful soul, and saw sunlight on the mountain-tops.” 

Kenyon finds Hilda, who is released when Donatello sur- 
renders himself to justice, and happy in wedded love they 
return to their native land. For the land of art and beauty 
has grown dark to both, since they behold it in the shadow of 
a crime, and their souls yearn for the home of their childhood. 
Are not the higher powers of our nature heaven-born, and 
when united in harmony, and obedience to divine law, should 
they not tend thitherward? 

In his conclusion, the author speaks of a strangely sad event, 
which has harrowed the feelings of many, with which Miriam 
was connected. If this be intended as a part of the allegory, 
we suppose it refers to the Fall of Man. We infer from his 
narration that the soul is forgiven, but we look in vain for any 
mention of the merits of an atoning Saviour. It cannot be that 
he deems remorse can cancel sin! Why then does he never 
shed the light of faith over his gloomy pictures of depair ? 

We hope that Hawthorne will soon give us the parable of 
the “seven-branched candlestick,” for we love to study his 
riddles, and we are sure that, like the present work, it 
will be “full of poetry, of art, and of philosophy,” if not of 
religion; but we beg him not to dig it out of “seven sepul- 
chres,” and invest it with a “seven-fold sepulchural gloom.” 

We wish he would cultivate the simplicity and cheerfulness 
of Bunyan. The immortal a‘legory is easily understood, and 
no doubt one of its great charms, with the multitude, is that 
the Pilgrim gets safely by the lions, escapes from the Giant 
Despair, defeats Apolyon, and having left all his burden at the 
cross, passes hopefully over the river into light. 
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Article V.—GUIZOT’S GENERAL HISTORY OF CIVIL- 
IZATION. 


Guizot’s General History of Civilization. Translated by 
W. Hazirrr. Appleton’s Edition. 


No. IL. 


In the number of this Journal for April last, we called the 
attention of our readers to the fact that Mr. Guizot has been 
led by his method to undervalue or leave out of sight the 
silent forces of Christianity in molding modern society, and - 
by his position as a Frenchman, or by some other cause, to 
depreciate the German element in the civilization of Europe. 
Perhaps it is impossible for a Frenchman to estimate this last 
mentioned cause of modern progress with enough of impar- 
tiality and of breadth of view. He perceives that the Roman 
influence was exceedingly strong in the formation of the 
language, the laws, and the religion of his country, while he 
ascribes to the Germans that feudal system which he regards 
as an intolerable social curse, and those ages of anarchy and 
ignorance which Roman law and the revised study of the 
ancient classics brought to an end. He has, moreover, may 
we not say, a superficial view, at the best, of what civilization 
means; he measures it too much by its manifestations in man- 
ners, arts, luxuries, and the like, and too little by what springs 
from the deep principles of the soul. He is like a traveler of 
the twelfth century who should pass over some of the Moham- 
medan countries of the East, and after seeing their houses, 
adorned with shady courts and cooling fountains, their means 
of sensual enjoyment, their system of finance and of adminis- 
tration, and their improvements in science, should come home 
to Europe and lament over the barbarism, lawlessness, and 
ignorance of Christendom. One might say to such a traveler 
that in many respects, especially in external refinement, the 
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Orientals had the advantage, but that one institution in Christ- 
ian lands, monogamy, and one feeling, that of the need of 
redemption, and one tendency, that of the towns to acquire 
commercial freedom, contained the germs of a progress which 
would carry Europe out of sight of Asia in a few centuries. 

We are afraid, also, that a kind of national vanity makes 
the French feel almost instinctively that a claim on behalf of 
the Germanic race to have contributed much to the formation 
of modern society, abridges their own claim to stand at its 
head. But give them all they ask, they cannot claim origi- 
nality nor depth. Their history shows that principles of civili- 
zation cannot have taken a very strong hold of France, even 
when in refinement they stood above all Europe, parts of Italy 
excepted. Will the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which we 
venture to say could have occurred nowhere else, which was 
planned by the heads of fashion and of government,—will this 
be thought to indicate true refinement? No more than the 
graceful movements and beautiful spots of the leopard indicate 
that the beast is tame and mild. 

But however this may be, many of the ablest French writers 
show a marked dislike to Germanic influences and ascribe to 
them the evils of the middle ages. Guizot, in this, is more 
moderate and candid than others, but a passage or two from a 
very learned work of one of his countrymen, Mr. Guerard, a 
member of the Institute, will show how a portion of them feel. 

“Tf I distinguish here the Germans of Tacitus,” says he, “from those who 
conquered Gaul, for all that I have no very favorable opinion of the former, I 
am even persuaded that they were scarcely better than the Germans of Gregory of 
Tours. Both were ferocious people, and resembled little the actual Germans of 
the present, The cause which they sustained against the Romans and gained in 
the end, was, if I may dare to say so in the presence of the writers who belong 
to the historical and Germanic opposition, the cause of barbarism, the bad cause. 

Their victories are, in my view, the defeat of letters, arts, sciences, the 
ruin of civilization, the misfortune of mankind. Corrupt as were'the Romans, I 
prefer them to their enemies; the government which the Romans brought with 
them was much better than that which they found established in the forests be- 
yond the Rhine, and of which the Salic law, the chef-d’oeavre of Germanic insti- 
tutions can give us an idea, The dissension, the war and the continual removals 
of the Germans give a proof, even in Tacitus, of the miserable life which they 


led, It is for this that I do not doubt that if Rome had subjugated them, they 
would have been both better and happier.” 
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And again: 


“It is in vain that poetry and the spirit of system take upon them the task of 
exalting the Germans, of elevating and ennobling their character, and of painting 
them, as having by their mixture with the Romans remodeled the state of society. 
When we search with care for the obligations which civilization owes to the con- 
querors of the western empire, it is hard to find any good for which we can give 
them thanks. The most profound and the truest of the historians of our times 
has already disposed of the greater part of our pretended obligations towards 
them, and has stripped them of a great number of virtues which did not belong 
to them and with which they had been gratuitously adorned. Yet it seems to me 
that he has not degraded them sufficiently.”* 


He then goes on to show that Guizot, to whom he refers, is 
wrong in attributing to them even the single spirit “of indi- 
vidual liberty, the passion of independence or individuality.” 

Opinions like these, tinged by personal or national preju- 
dice, are hard to be refuted, and perhaps not worthy to be re- 
garded. We turn from them to the great facts of history. 
We find that the Roman government, far from sustaining itself 
even with the assistance of Christianity, was destroying the 
life of the cities in all paris of the empire; that a feeling of 
listlessness and despair was widespread ; that the resisting force 
of the empire against outside aggression lay not in its own 
internal power, but in a soldiery drawn chiefly from the barba- 
rians beyond its limits, who were in fact the main agents in its 
dissolution. A civilization which was thus running down is 
surely not the means by which national life is prolonged or re- 
suscitated ; and history shows us in many instances that revo- 
lutionary changes, the mingling up of different nationalities, 
must precede all higher progress. It might be enough, at this 
point, to say that any infusion of a barbarian element into the ‘ 
stagnant mass of dying Romanism could be a blessing for the 
world, but we have no doubt that there were in the Germanic 
race characteristics which contrasted them favorably with 





* Guérard, polyptique d'Irminon, Vol. I, 199-201. This is an edition of a 
register of the property belonging to the abbey of St. Germain-des-prés, made 
by its abbot, Irminon, in the ninth century under the reign of Charlemagne, and 
accompanied with a very extensive and equally learned introduction. We men- 
tion this, because we may have occasion to refer again to the work, which is of 
high interest in regard to the condition of the laboring class at that period. 
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most other races of mankind. They exhibited a toughness of 
character not unlike that of Rome herself, and which was one 
of the principal sources of her power. How unlike they were 
to their western neighbors the Celts, who forgot their nation- 
ality in a few generations, or to the great Slavonian race on the 
other side, in whom the passive qualities are predominant, who 
have more potter’s clay in them than iron! We must suppose 
that the freedom of the German,—which, by the way, in the 
mark and the gaw (the pagus or canton) was trained into the 
habits of a rude, civil liberty,—was an attribute of character, 
not the mere lawless will of a barbarian, but the self-depend- 
ent energy of a man, endowed in all his wildness with a 
capacity for free political society. On the other hand, we find 
among the early Germans capacities for improvement, and 
susceptibilities to the higher emotions, which place them 
above most of the so-called barbarians. The Anglo-Saxon 
monasteries soon outstripped those of the rest of Europe in 
learning, and became in the early part of the eighth century 
the centers of missions to the heathen of their race in Ger- 
many. The Normans, when once settled in France, turned in 
a few years from lawless pirates into the most orderly and 
flourishing inhabitants of their new home. The passion of 
an unsensual love between the sexes, and the soarings of a 
romantic imagination, soon make themselves manifest on the 
east side of the Rhine, while old Gaul was even in the age of 
its epics as prosaie as possible. Facts like these, unless we 
deny all differences between the portions of mankind, seem to 
show that the race in question had the rudiments of a more 
than average capacity for liberty and culture in its native 
wilderness. 

And again: great as was the lawlessness and disorder of 
the conquering Germans who established themselves on Roman 
soil, it was not as great as some of the French writers repre- 
sent it to be. It has been an opinion more or less in repute 
that the whole system of the barbarian armies was built upon 
the relation of chief and follower—the comitatus as described 
by Tacitus—and that in the Frank kingdom, under the Mero- 
vingian dynasty, the great personages next in power to the 
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king had each his band of followers, and were practically in- 
dependent of their sovereign. This will now be admitted, we 
believe, to be an untenable position.* 

The Merovingians endeavored in their administration to 
continue in a good degree the Roman system which they found 
in Gaul; and the prince alone before the invasion, to whom 
the king of the Franks, after the invasion succeeded, had his 
train of followers or antrustiones. At least this was the case 
until a late period of that dynasty. Mr. Guizot is generally 
more impartial and more true to fact than most of his country- - 
men who have treated of the rise of modern civilization, yet 
even he has too exaggerated an idea of the barbarism of the 
times which succeeded the Roman sway over Gaul. Thus, in 
lecture VI, he represents the bishops as adopting a barbarian 
life, becoming chiefs of bands of marauders, and wandering 
over the country to pillage and destroy, like so many compan- 
ions of Clovis. Gregory of Tours, he adds, “ gives an account 
of several bishops who thus passed their lives, and among 
others Salone and Sagittarius.” But it so happens that Greg- 
ory mentions the case of these two brothers as something re- 
markable, and that no similar instance is on record. And 
again, in his history of civilization in France, he seems to be 
jgnorant of the oath of allegiance which was taken under the 
Merovingians from the beginning oi the monarchy onward. 

A striking passage which furnishes more than one charge 
against Mr. Guizot’s justness of statement is contained in the 
fourth lecture, and which, as it treats of a point in modern 
society no less important than the position of woman, demands 
a somewhat extended consideration. In ‘that lecture the 
feudal chief is spoken of as isolated from most of those around 
him, by his superiority, and thus thrown back upon his family, 
for all sympathy in his joys and sorrows. 





* Comp. especially Waitz, deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, I, 145, and II, 
228. In the first passage he says, “only the chief of such a people—the duke 
or king—could stand at the head of a comitatus.” Here the times before the 
Frank settlement in Gaul are referred to. In the other passage relating to the 
Merovingian time, he extends the same remark down into the history of the 
Frank constitution under that dynasty. 
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“Tt could not but happen,” he then adds, “in such circumstances that domes- 
tic life must have acquired a vast influence, nor is there any lack of proofs that 
it did so, Was it not in the bosom of the feudal family that the importance of 
women, that the value of the wife and mother at last made itself known? In 
none of the ancient communities did women ever attain to anything like the 
place which they acquired in Europe under the feudal system. It is to the pro- 
gress, to the preponderance of domestic manners in the feudal halls and castles 
that they owe this change, this improvement in their condition. The cause of 
this has been sought for in the peculiar manners of the ancient Germans; ina 
national respect, which they are said to have borne, in the midst of their forests, 
to the’female sex. Upon a single phrase of Tacitus, German patriotism has 
founded a high degree of superiority,—of primitive and ineffaceable [in Hazlitt’s 
translation ineffable] purity of manners in the relations between the two sexes 
among the Germans. Pure chimeras! Phrases like this of Tacitus, sentiments 
and customs analogous to those of the Germans of old, are found in the narratives 
of a host-of writers, who have seen or inquired into the manners of savage or 
barbarous tribes. There is nothing primitive, nothing peculiar to a certain race 
in this matter. It was in the effect of a very decided social situation—it was in 
the increase and preponderance of domestic manners that the importance of the 
female sex in Europe had its rise, and the preponderance of domestic manners in 
Europe very early became an essential characteristic in the feudal system.” 


In the eighth lecture on civilization in France, the analogies 
above referred to between the Germans and other barbarous 
tribes are given at length, and will be convincing to those who 
believe that every small round black seed will produce tue 
same plant. 

In this passage—where, by the way, the modern estimate of 
woman is indirectly derived from the Germanic element of 
our civilization through feudalism—a cause is assigned which 
is inadequate to the effect, and other causes are undervalued 
or overlooked, which had no small part in producing it. Mr. 
Guizot’s view is that owing to the isolation of the feudal chief, 
a feeling in regard to domestic life and the female sex then 
began in the highest class of society, which by degrees pene- 
trated literature, and spread through the burgher and rustic 
classes, and has continued until now, notwithstanding the ex- 
tinction or at least the extreme feebleness of the feudal prin- 
ciple. Now in regard to this theory we have to say jirst, that 
if the cause is adequate we cannot see why it should have 
borne fruit so late. In all the colder countries, during the 
severer portions of the year, the man is thrown back into his 
family for society. Why should not this all-pervading cause 
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have produced its effects at least among those races which 
have shown a more than usual capacity for improvement? 
Why should not the vikings and yarls, why should not the 
entire free peasantry of the Scandinavian countries have 
learned domesticity and the value of woman, centuries before 
feudalism showed its head in the world ? 

But again: although it is easy to understand that fashions 
and usages, modes of speech, of dress and of living, should 
spread downward from the highest rank of society, it is not so 
easy to conceive of feelings and interior habits being thus 
transmitted. There must be some preparation of the national 
mind, some similarity between the feelings of the nobility and 
of the people, sorae common cause, in short, for the common 
effect. The upper class from their more favorable position 
might catch an impulse first, but they could not make it uni- 
versal, unless the nation was ready to receive it. Nor does it 
seem very philosophical to attribute to a mere circumstance 
of situation so great and lasting a result. 

Furthermore, if feudalism was in any just sense the cause of . 
the modern position of woman, we should expect that when 
feudalism began to wane, this feeling of modern society would 
lose one of its supports, and that where feudalism never held 
any sway, woman would sink in the scale. But it is quite 
otherwise, as will be evident to any one who notices her social 
importance and the state of doniestic life in our times, and 
especially in our utterly unfeudal country, above all in those 
portions of it whose institutions are built on human equality. 

This, however, is to be admitted, that feudalism brought 
chivalry and a certain style of courtesy in its train, of which 
woman reaped the benefit. But was not the idea of chivalry 
of higher origin than feudalism itself, and in some sort exter- 
nal to it? The idea found its material on hand and strove to 
ennoble it, to leaven it with a principle drawn from a higher 
source. Nor was chivalry, although engaged to help the un- 
protected, peculiarly favorable to domestic life. The dame for 
whom the knight tilted and whose graces he sought to win, 
was not his wife, but some being on whom romantic regards 
might fasten. 
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Mr. Guizot’s cause for the modern higher estimate of woman 
would seem, then, to be an inadequate one. Is he right in 
affirming that German habitudes had nothing to do with this 
feature of our civilization? We are willing to admit that 
modern German patriotism has represented the ancestors of 
the race in too vivid colors, while we are constrained to believe 
that the race itself must rank among the most highly endowed 
portions of mankind. And while the opinion that Tacitus, 
whether with or without the purpose of so doing, exaggerates 
the virtues of the Germans by way of contrast to the sinking 
character of Rome, must be regarded as untenable, we do not 
think that his descriptions make it out that woman was held in 
higher respect among them than among some other nations of 
the northern temperate zone. The principal particulars, in his 
account of the family ties in Germany, are that monogamy was 
almost universal, and adultery very infrequent, that the wife 
was held to be a companion in labor and dangers, and even 
mingled in wars, and that woman especially had prophetical 
power. Doubtless parallels may be found to some or all of 
these items from the journals of travelers in various parts of 
the world. But the chief points to be taken into view mainly 
lie outside of the question, what were the particular charaeter- 
istics of the Germanic race? The first of these is, that by the 
constitution of man the sexes were to be companions and 
equals, and that this condition is disturbed and rendered im- 
possible by polygamy. Wherever this exists, woman sinks 
towards the condition of a thrall and is a mere object of animal 
desire. In no polygamic nation, then, can there be a just esti- 
mate, a true idea of the destination of the woman. 

Nearly the same is true of those degraded conditions of 
civilization, where the virgin, to be kept pure, must be shut up 
in strict seclusion. Being thus unfit to be a companion of one 
whose life is in the outer world, used only to the narrowest 
range of thought, a plaything and a simpleton, how can she 
command respect or grow up to the level of her husband; or 
how can family life be understood or valued ¢ 

There is another division of mankind among whom the 
position of woman will be still more degraded from a general 
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defect of intelligence and humane ideas. We refer to the 
passive tribes who live by hunting and fishing, with whom the 
lower nomadic tribes also may be classed. Here, whether 
polygamy exists or not, human nature puts on its lower charac- 
teristics, and by the help of polygamy is sunk still lower. 
Setting aside these excepted cases, human nature will be apt 
to follow the law marked out for it, and give woman nearly 
her just place in the family first, and then, if society assumes 
any refinement, there also. The active races of the world, 
who are likewise the intellectually superior, if not polygamists, 
will develop life according to its normal conditions. Woman 
will be no slave nor object of lust, but a companion and friend. 
The passion of love between the sexes will be entertained, and 
a certain freedom of intercourse, manifesting the equality of 
the sexes, will more or less prevail. Something like this has 
existed in many parts of the world. Greece showed this 
tendency at first. Many mythic tales, as those relating to 
Antigone, Electra, Alcestis, and to the huntress Cyrene, cele- 
brated by Pindar, show the conception of woman’s high and 
free resolve. Sparta, in the free intercourse of young men and 
women, was true to the customs of antique times, while 
Athens was compelled by public immorality to keep its 
virgins in seclusion. At Rome, women had still more influ- 
ence, notwithstanding the strict theory of the patria potestas 
gave to the husband almost absolute power. We see the 
freedom of the women at the end of the republic in the 
freedom of divorcee, which itself undermined the worth of the 
sex. In Circassia, at present, although the political system is 
of the most imperfect kind, and scarcely any culture exists, 
the native nobleness of the race and a severe simplicity of 
manners have preserved to woman her freedom and dignity. 
The youth of the two, sexes are on the most familiar footing, 
and the passion of love grows up between individuals as under 
Christian civilization. The choice of a companion for life is 
often left to the daughter by her parents. The maidens are 
extolled by travelers, as by Bell and Reineggs, for the moral 
dignity with which they enforce the respect of the wild moun- 
taineers ; they move about, says Bell, strengthened by exer- 
cise, proud and free, resembling in their rich elegant costume 
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the maid of Orleans. The chief drawback is that the usages 
of Mohammedanism, which is on the increase in the Caucasus, 
are spreading that isolation and confinement of the wife in her 
apartment, which is such a principal feature of the regions of 
Islam. 

The conclusion, which we are now prepared to reach, is this, 
that in common with the more highly gifted portions of man- 
kind, the Germans had a natural respect for woman, which no 
immoral civilization had as yet extinguished; that they were 
prepared, in short, for that refinement in this direction, which 
they underwent, some of them on their own soil, and some as 
conquerors of the soil where Rome had planted her institutions, 

That refinement, we need hardly say, was derived from Christ- 
ianity ; and to us it presents itself as the most serious defect 
in Mr. Guizot’s work that he fails to recognize such an influ- 
ence, that he traces a sweeping change of views, in respect to 
the worth of woman, to a few scattered feudal strongholds, 
rather than to a spiritual cause wide enough and mighty 
enough to work the change in question. If this oversight on 
his part was due to the control of his method over his mind, 
which would naturally draw his attention away from internal 
and spiritual to outward causes, whether social or political, it 
would be very surprising; if, on the other hand, he failed to 
admit how great a part Christianity has played in the elevation 
of woman, and purposely turned aside from assigning this as a 
cause, it would be stranger still, and to us at least incredible. 

Will it be necessary now to spend many words in showing 
how Christianity must have had such a social influence? We 
notice first that it lays a foundation for the future dignity of 
woman by its opposition to polygamy and divorce, without 
which a great degree of social purification and of morality 
was impossible. Next it expresses its abhorrence of a fleshly, 
sensual life, and builds the relations of the family, especially 
between the husband and the wife, on the foundation of Christ- 
ian love: the husband is to the wife as Christ to his church. 
Then, again, it did a new thing in the world by exalting the 
passive or feminine virtues, by widening the idea of perfection, 
so that not alone masculine character but female excellencies 
also came to be admired. Henceforth the female was not an 
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inferior but an equal of man cast in a different mold, each 
supplying the deficiences of the other sex, and both reflecting 
in diverse ways the excellence of Christ. Add to this that 
being a thoughtful religion, founded on doctrine, and running 
back to the greatest truths in the universe, it aroused the 
mind of woman, and made her more the companion of man. 
All questions of family obligation are within her province; 
her curiosity is enlarged beyond the bounds of heavenly truth 
by that, her principal food; an education is demanded for her 
higher than she had access to before; and thus, again, she is 
still further elevated. She is thus fitted—to add nothing 
more—to enter into spheres of action beyond the household, in 
society, and in the church, into which the greater purity of 
society permits her to enter without danger, and for which her 
education has qualified her. In this way she can partake in 
those refining and enlarging influences from social intercourse 
which would else be confined to the other sex. She can now 
use the freedom thus given her to increase her usefulness. She 
can visit the homes of the destitute and forsaken, penetrating 
where man is excluded or unqualified, into the miseries of her 
own sex, and soothing the sorrows of children by the voice of 
gentleness. She can act as the servant of the church in many 
of its plans of benevolence. She can, with peculiar success, 
instruct the young. She can compete with man in authorship, 
especially wherever refined taste and sentiment form the staple 
of the work, and wherever knowledge is to be adapted to the 
earlier years of childhood. 

If any should claim that much of this new worth, put on 
woman, is to be ascribed to civilization and not to Christianity, 
a ready answer is, that civilization is a mere word for the sum- 
total of influences which give a certain direction and tone to 
the mind and to society. Christianity is the cause without 
which the others would have worked wrong or been ineffectual. 
Let these causes then refine and ennoble society to any extent, 
Christianity is not a scaffolding, by the help of which the 
building is reared, and useless when it is finished, but a founda- 
tion on which the whole structure rests ; it is not a casual ingre- 
dient, but a vital element without which the body must die. 

VOL, XIX. ° 57 
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Articte VI.—THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PAR. 
SON. 


The Recreations of a Country Parson. Second Series, 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 


Tus recent issue comes to us in these exciting times like a 
gentle breeze from the “ Riverside,” fanning the flushed cheek 
and fevered brow at the summer noontide. We greet its ap- 
pearance, too, as a flag of truce in war, that hushes for the 
time the din of battle. And while passing from page to page, 
we think of those flowers and fruits that are blooming and 
flushing hard by the camping ground and line of march, 
quietly as in the “piping times of peace.” 

The contents of the volume before us, mostly reprints 
from “Fraser,” and reproduced by “ Littell,” have of course 
lost their freshness to many; and the captious critic might say 
that Essays of this description, like angel-visits, are better 
appreciated when “far between,” than when read continu 
ously as collected in their present form. To be sure, there isa 
pleasant variety of thought and illustration; but if one sits 
down to read the book in course, he will be apt sooner or later 
to feel that sense of surfeit which oppresses one who tarries too 
long at a feast. But if he takes it up as he does his “ recrea- 
tions,” at intervals, and selects the Essay that suits his mood, 
he will best satisfy himself and fulfill, we doubt not, the pur 
pose of our author. 

Old John Murray would never reprint from his Quarterly; 
but had he survived till now he would have lived to see his 
most impolitic maxim reduced to a dead letter, and just the 
opposite policy everywhere inaugurated. For it has come to 
pass that some of the most popular books of the day are but 
reprints from magazines and newspapers. Every corps of 
writers for the periodical press must include one or more who 
can contribute something week by week or monthly, suitable 
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to be exhumed from the superincumbent mass at the close of 
the series, and booked for immortality in “beveled boards,” or 
the more pretentious “blue and gold.” While this fact re- 
dounds to the credit of our periodical literature, it tends to 
mar somewhat the satisfaction of its readers. For the dainties 
of their feast are pretty sure to be served up in asecond and 
separate dish; and occasionally it happens that while they 
are being regaled with the passing serial, the new book entire 
makes its advent, suddenly dissipating their pleasant dreams 
as to the final denéuement. 

It is curious to observe how the most widely read authors of 
the day have put forth their first flowers and gems, which were 
not appreciated till they were culled and reset like “apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” But now that their reputation is 
made, it matters not for whose columns they contribute—nor 
whether their contributions be mere jottings by the way or 
studied compositions. Their fragrance is sure to be scented in 
the passing weekly or monthly, and afterwards pressed between 
“boards” for preservation, like flowers in an herbarium. 

The contents of this and that treasured volume first went 
the rounds of the press, “ without a local habitation or a mame,” 
till their author grew famous enough to gather the wanderers 
from far and near under the broad shadow of his name—while 
others were but rehearsals by the “contributor,” preparatory 
to his formal debit as the writer of a book. 

The current literature of the day hurries the reader on from 
topic to topic so fast, that the tendency is for the reading pub- 
lie, like the traveling, to gulp their refreshments whole, 
ignoring the connection between slow mastication and good 
digestion. But this fact need not multiply the advocates of 
light literature, as it is called. Rather may it in part account 
for the growing taste for that style of composition, which is 
classed under the general head of essay-writing—newspaper 
leaders, sketches, magazine articles, and the like, that feed 
the public by piecemeal, but often concentrate in a single 
“paper” the essence of a volume. Everybody reads the Daily 
and cuts the fresh leaves of the favorite monthly eagerly as 
he would open a letter. Just here the Zssayist steps in, and 
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his widening influence and popularity seem to be reviving the 
good old times of the Spectator and Rambler. He may not 
affect the courtly precision of Addison, nor the stilts, sock, and 
buskin of Johnson and his contemporaries. Yet, with all these, 
the popular essayists of the day will compare favorably—while 
their special charm lies in their common-sense treatment of 
themes illustrated from the intercourse of daily life. A style 
of writing that comes near to the language of common life 
is apt to be disparaged by the pedant and savan, as shallow 
and trivial; when, perhaps, its very simplicity and naturalness 
are the result of scholarly culture and discipline. Ars est 
celare artem. 

That man may be a benefactor, who can make two blades of 
grass grow where but one grew before; but no less so is the 
writer who detects the violets hidden beneath, and discloses 
living springs where only dead leaves and underbrush were 
noticed before. And he, too, is a benefactor indeed, who takes 
his stand by the pilgrim’s rugged path, and gives each a surer 
staff for climbing the hills ahead, and words of good cheer for 
the humblest passer-by. 

It is wonderful, also, how many sands of gold are yet scat- 
tered along those common walks of life that have been tray- 
ersed by generation after generation; and how many sheaves 
are being gleaned in fields of literature that seemed close 
reapt and all exhausted by the harvesters that had gone before! 

There is much being done to invest real life and every 
day experience with the charm of fiction. Just as dull records 
of a dead past have been enlivened by the pen that seemed 
almost to “create a soul under the ribs of death”—-so details 
of the living present are happily divested of the old prejudice 
attached to them as common-place, and matter of fact becomes 
fascinating as a romance. Love of the marvelous is still, a 
ruling passion of the race, but man himself, and the real world 
about him, are found to yield ample material for the wonderer 
without laying under contribution.the realms of fancy. Of 
course this faculty will always minister to our gratification ; 
but our dependence on its creations lessens the more we have 
to do with stern reality and practical utility. Myths are still 
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in demand, but mythology, as such, has had its day. Elves 
and fays have gone with the wild game that have been driven 
by advancing civilization from the old haunts where they were 
so long safe from intrusion. Our dwellings have come to be 
too tidy and cheerful to serve as “ haunted houses ;” and even 
the ancient grave-yard has ceased to be tenanted by ghosts and 
hobgoblins. Fairy tales and melodies must still be retained, 
like fancy toys, to amuse children, but the door is jealously 
closed against the old bugbears of the nursery. Novel-read- 
ing, also, is yet a favorite pastime, and the popular author must 
needs construct a brilliant romance as the top-most pinnacle of 
his fame; but in proportion as its materials are facts, and its 
general structure true to real life, is it favorably judged. A 
mere “sensation writer” may hold everybody spell-bound for 
the occasion ; but many such pyrotechnic displays will exhaust 
his laboratory. 

We have thrown out these passing allusions as indicating 
what seems to us one attractive feature of the papers now 
under consideration—the charm with which they invest real 
life and personal experience. In accomplishing this, our au- 
thor presumes confidently on the interest of the reader in 
himself and his surroundings. He takes it for granted that 
we are all glad to stroll with him about the parsonage— 
saunter forth along the shady lanes and down by the “still 
waters ”—over the green fields and stiles and hills—and then 
come back to his cozy study and while away the twilight 
hour in genial converse on Nature and Art. It was but yes- 
terday that we found that the last letter of his mystic initials 
stood for “ Boyd ;” but for months we have known through 
his writings all else—where and how he lives—what is his 
work and play—have wondered how he, in turn could know 
us all so well, with a broad ocean rolling all the while be- 
tween. “As to the question sometimes put,” says he, “ who 
the writer is, that is of no consequence. But as to what he is, 
I think, intelligent readers of his essays, you will gradually 
and easily see that.” Now the query arises whether this feeling 
of “self-consciousness,” which betrays itself at times in his 
very attempts to disguise it, will mar the general impression 
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of the “ Recreations.” It has not, we confess, in our own case, 
only we should have liked our genial Scotch brother still bet- 
ter, if, with all his naivete of manner and feeling, he had not 
seemed so conscious that critics were looking at him. But it 
is amusing how he keeps them all along in good humor; and 
when finally they are about to open fire on his exposed points, 
they find almost all their guns spiked and themselves dis- 
armed. 

He is not the man, we are persuaded, to think more highly 
of himself than he ought to think; but suppose somebody 
else had said to him what he has said of himself in deprecia- 
tion, would it not, after all, have touched his pride? We 
have been impressed from the first that our author is one of 
those whom “to know is to love;” but the most lovable of 
men are in danger of abating the very warmth of feeling they 
inspire by self-depreciation; and invite criticism to what 
might have escaped, had not their very manner excited sus- 
picion. But let this pass. 

It does not necessarily prove a writer or a speaker to be an 
egotist, that he makes frequent use of the pronoun J, and in 
vindication of this use of it, we will quote a few sentences 
from the Lecreations—“ Try to write an essay without using 
that vowel which some men think the very shibboleth of 
egotism, and the remembrance of yourself will be in the back- 
ground of your mind all the time you are writing. It will be 
always intruding and pushing in its face, and you will be able 
to give only half your mind to your subject. But frankly and 
naturally use the /, and the remembrance of yourself vanishes. 
You are grappling with the subject; you are thinking of it 
and of nothing else. You use the readiest and most unaffected 
mode of speech to set out your thoughts of it. You have 

vritten J a dozen times, but have not thought of yourself 
once.” 

Is there not, when we reflect, much unwarrantable preju- 
dice in society against the use of this first person singular? If 
an author or speaker gives us his own views and sentiments 
positively, as every independent thinker is expected to, no- 
thing is more natural than “ 7 think so and so;” and there is a 
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directness and freshness about such utterances that are missed 
by those who from fear of being thought self-sufficient, lay 
themselves open to the suspicion of “having no mind of their 
own.” We must all of us at times speak or write “in the first 
person,” as eye-witnesses to a given occurrence, and narrators 
of personal experience ; and a person is only amenable to the 
charge of egotism, when the pronoun in question is used as a 
“single eye” to his own glory. “ Do not think that I wish or 
intend to be egotistical,” says the country parson. “TI describe 
these feelings and fancies because I think this is the likeliest 
way in which to reach and describe your own.” 

There is much false delicacy, as it seems to us, among men in 
general as to publishing what is written not with ink, but in 
“fleshy tables of the heart.” There are, to be sure, certain 
feelings and fancies too tender for the outer air, and some too 
sacred to leave the inner sanctuary. Some individuals are so 
reserved that they lock up and watch jealously the heart, as the 
miser his chest of gold; and others who keep their “ spirits in 
prison,” whether good, bad, or indifferent, where they droop 
and pine for want of air and exercise. Here and there are 
gifted souls for whom the world at large are none the wiser, but 
who yield fragrance and fruit like flowers and trees in secluded 
nooks and unfrequented solitudes. There the dew and sun- 
shine find them out, and so they flourish—but transplanted 
out by the dusty highway or noisy street, they grow to disad- 
vantage, and soon pass away. We respect the feelings of 
those fellow mortals to whom some such analogy applies— 
those whose natures are retiring, and for whom seem made 
the “calm retreat and silent shade.” Nor would we by any 
means encourage a prying curiosity, already too rife among 
mortals of either sex, which knows no bounds and preserves 
no privacy ; and which needs, more than ever now, to be “ put 
under bonds to keep the peace.” But there is, also, a lauda- 
ble curiosity to know what is passing through the minds of 
others as well as our own; and nothing more surely makes 
the hearts of an audience warm towards a speaker than his 
refreshing them from the springs of his own hidden life. It is 
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this which has contributed largely to the popularity of the 
“ Country Parson.” 

Ignoring ceremony, and throwing off reserve himself, he 
invites at once our confidence ; and the key that unlocks his 
own opens the door to many thousand other homes and 
hearts. 

Another noteworthy characteristic, already intimated, is his 
easy familiarity towards the reader. No matter if we are all 
strangers, personally, he goes on from page to page as though 
he held the clue to all our mazy experience, and had come to 
be a Doctor of “ Divination,” if not of “ Divinity.” In some 
passages we are transported away over the sea, north of the 
Tweed, till we are set down at the parsonage gate, where a 
hearty Scotch welcome greets us—and a delightful visit fol- 
lows, varied with walks and rides, fireside gossip and table- 
talk, and hours of scholarly entertainment in the Library, 
where our author says, (as he points us to his books), with 


Southey : 
“ My never-failing friends are they, 
With whom I converse night and day.” 


Then, again, we seem to have migrated from New England 
and settled down in the “Country Parson’s” own parish, 
where he takes us regularly in his round of pastoral visits, 
and at every one enters right into our troubles and perplexi- 
ties, and is sure to help us out. Only now and then some 
practical theme is broached that is quietly unfolded, but left 
an open question. Just here we would throw out a caution 
to the erudite reader, who may rise from the perusal of the 
essays under consideration, with a feeling of disappointment 
at the unsettled state in which their several topics are left. 
In one’s walks and talks with an hospitable “ host,” or genial 
traveling-companion, the flow of discourse is apt to be free 
and easy as the “ flow of soul;” and our author, as we view 
him now, is no more subject to the “requirements of a rigor- 
ous logic” than when going the rounds of his parish he is 
expected to observe the rules of “homiletics.” His essays 
profess only to be vecreations—not to exhaust the subject in 
hand, but to lend it such attractiveness as shall stimulate in- 
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vestigation and suggest fresh thoughts for the reader. Their 
very lack of method and formality contributes to their interest ; 
and the way in which he often introduces his theme, reminds 
one of the winding carriage-way toa country villa; or, to use 
his own description, “I have seen school-boys, on a warm 
July day, about to jump from a sea-wall into the azure depths 
of ocean. But after their garments were laid aside, and all 
was ready for the plunge, long time sat they upon the tepid 
stones and paddled with idle feet in the water.” He was 
just about plunging, or rather “pitching into” the able 
author of a book entitled “Man and his Dwelling-place;” 
but he sits “paddling” through some four pages, and then 
plunges in medias res, laying aside now “ childish things,” 

and giving us proof of his intelligence and skill in philosoph- 
ical discussion. Just as our interest was deepening, however, 
he abruptly exclaims: “ No! I cannot get on. I cannot for- 
get that May Magazine that is lying in the corner. I must be 
thoroughly done with it before I can fix my thoughts upon 
the work which is to be considered.” The trouble was, Mr. 
Buckle had contributed to the May number of “ Fraser” 
certain views on Christianity, that seemed to our author 
false, not to say blasphemous. And he cannot get on with 
the other case till he has vented his indignation on Mr. 
Buckle. Having done this through several pages more, and 
afterwards “in a moral sense” extended his hand to the 
belabored culprit, he takes in hand once again what he had 
twice dropped. “Twice already,” says he, “has the writer 
put his mind at that book; but it has each time swerved like 
a middling hunter from a very stiff fence, and taken a circle 
round the field. Now at last the thing must really be done.” 
Well, we have never read the book he makes such an ado 
about ; but judging from the reviewer’s representation of it, 
the reader will wonder why he need have made all this pre- 
liminary fuss. However, he gives us some good orthodox 
ideas, “line upon line,” in combatting a theory, the very 
reverse of the popular one, as to Man in his Relation to 
Nature. But while this effort tests, more perhaps than any 
other essay, his orthodoxy and philosophical acumen, the 
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review of “ Friends in Council” is most genial and appreci- 
ative. And we cannot sum up Acs own characteristics better, 
than in the following sentence that indicates what he expected, 
from his previous knowledge of the author of /riends in 
Council. “Of course there will be much wisdom and depth 
of insight ; much strong practical sense: there will be play- 
fulness, pensiveness, pathos ; great fairness and justice; much 
kindness of heart; something of the romantic element; and 
as for style, always clear and comprehensive; never slovenly; 
sometimes remarkable for a certain simple felicity ; sometimes 
rising into force and eloquence of a very high order; a style, 
in short, not to be parodied, not to be caricatured, not to be 
imitated except by writing as well.” 

If there is any one class of readers in particular who may 
derive entertainment and profit from the essays whose title we 
have placed at the head of this Article, it is those who are them- 
selves country parsons. The day we trust is not far distant, 
when every rural pastor will, like our Author, make the best 
and most of his situation in the country. His parsonage and 
surroundings may not answer fully to the description of that 
quiet manse somewhere north ofthe Tweed; but it may be, es- 
pecially here in our own New England, much more like it than 
he at first imagines. The trouble is, ministers in the country 
are not apt to appreciate the advantages peculiar to a rural 
home. Some of them, in fact, seem as much out of their ele- 
ment here as though sent out by their Master like wayward 
city collegians to “rusticate ” among green fields and babbling 
brooks as a part of their trying discipline. An ample garden- 
plot is spread out beneath the study-window, but only inter- 
esting to them as illustrating the “ parable of the tares,” and 
supplying, they hardly know how, vegetables for dinner. 
Pigs and poultry they only tolerate as pets for the children, 
and convenient for roasts and stews. And as for the horse, 
what a queer genius that “country parson” must be to fondle 
and talk to that “ Old Boy ” of his in the stable, and perch 
himself on the edge of the manger one morning and jot down 
on a scrap of paper spread on the horse’s face, a thought or 
two that was suggested by “Old Boy” himself; nay, go so 
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far as to write them out for publication, all redolent of the 
stable! Perhaps they are of those said to be “settled on 
horseback ;” but unfortunately for their health, it is only in a 
figure of speech ; only by-and-by they are off, on a “ gallop- 
ing consumption” for that bourn whence no rider returns. 
Once in awhile they take a ride to please their wives—or 
at the call of duty; but half of the profit, and all their 
patience, are lost in the final operation of unharnessing and 
stabling. “Sermons in stones!” Shakespeare must have been 
very fortunate to find them; for in all their experience at 
sermonizing, nothing of the sort has ever come to light. Dis- 
courses fit for them to preach have been the result of hard 
delving down among fundamental principles, and hunting 
panting syllables through time and space, 


“From Gaul to Greece and thence to Noah’s Ark.” 


And as for “books in the running brooks,” what astretch of the 
poet’s fancy to discover such! Their only idea of them is re- 
alized in the library and book-stall. To such, an “ out-door 
study” is as visionary as castles in the air—the only real one 
is that close little apartment up stairs or down, where hours 
after the rest of the house is hushed, the midnight lamp 
beams silently on a face “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought.” A clergyman must love his study, we all agree, if 
he would walk worthy of his high vocation, whether in city or 
country ; but the hoarded tomes of “ thoughts that breathe,” are 
not to be his only oracles, nor household and people the only 
members of his charge. All out-of-doors there is spread a vol- 
ume which he who runs may read, older than type or parch- 
ment, but as fresh to-day as when first issuing from that hand 
which “ made the country ”—ah, ye into whose souls that scanty 
library of well-thumbed folios and octavos is only sending 
leanness, and whose fund of thought and illustration is well 
nigh exhausted, go forth as Isaac did, and meditate at the 
dewy even-tide. Go out as the Psalmist did and drink in in- 
spiration from the firmament by day and night. Consider the 
lilies of the field as your Great Teacher did before you, and 
even watch the hen as she gathers the chickens under her 
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wings—notice the cattle upon a thousand hills, and the good 
and faithful servant nearer home, that is whinnying for his 
master—be not ashamed to cherish, like Cowper, even some 
little pet of a rabbit, and to say with him, “I would not tread 
causelessly on a worm,”—and everywhere keep mind and heart 
open for thoughts and impressions. Having gone through 
some such experience, will not the deficiency of books and 
ideas be in a measure supplied ? 

There is some fault to be found in this connection with 
the people. Singular as it may seem, in certain country par- 
ishes the pastor’s taste for out-door recreations and zeal for 
rural improvement and development, are apt to be judged as 
so many hindrances to study. So it comes to pass, that he is 
constrained by “outside pressure” to forego much healthful 
exercise and diversion in the garden and orchard, till failing 
energies and weakening nerves warn pastor and people of a 
fatal error somewhere. Here and there some narrow mind- 
ed parishioner begrudges his minister the possession of a horse, 
as too expensive a luxury, or as in danger of running away 
with his spiritual-mindedness—and would as soon expect to 
see him and his family at the circus as at the horse-show. 
The conviction however is fast coming to be unanimous, that 
“leaders of the sacramental host ” need to be mownted, as essen- 
tial to their being “ thoroughly furnished ;” and as to their style 
of dress and equipage, and rate of locomotion, this is claimed 
to be one of those “domestic concerns” they are competent 
to regulate for themselves. 

Had our limits permitted, we should have been glad to de- 
vote a page or two at least to our author’s idea of recreations 
for the pen whose office is to write sermons. While his first 
thoughts and solid work were reserved for the pulpit, there 
were many feelings and fancies left, that found free and easy 
expression in writing as he did for the press. Put we can 
only add our humble testimony to the reality of literary recre- 
ation, especially while journeying pleasantly along through his 
pages, and putting on record these jottings by the way. As 
we now part company, we will still hold fast the clue he has 
tendered every fellow-mortal for threading life’s labyrinth, 
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and that “philosopher’s stone” of his, which has already 
transmuted many leaden moments into gold. 

The old bond of sympathy loosens somewhat while we read 
of the “ country parson,” as now the Rev. Mr. Boyd of Edin- 
burgh. But though the shepherd no more leads his flock in 
green pastures and beside the still waters, we seem to see the 
same familiar “crook” putting forth thoughts and mem- 
ories of country life, quietly as did Aaron’s rod bring forth 
“buds and bloomed blossoms.” 
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Articte VII.—THE LESSONS OF OUR NATIONAL 
CONFLICT.* 


It is, perhaps, the most remarkable characteristic of our 
present national adversity that it has overtaken us unawares, 
The public mind did not anticipate it and was not prepared 
for it. We have enjoyed unexampled national prosperity, 
and we were taking it for granted that we should enjoy it for- 
ever. Wars, commotions, and revolutions, we thought were 
for other and less favored lands, but for us an uninterrupted 
future of peaceful growth. These were but the delusive day- 
dreams of our national childhood, like all the pleasing delu- 
sions of childhood to be rudely dissolved by the stern, sad 
realities of experience. That national infancy in which we 
had only to grow and enjoy our pleasing anticipations of a 
cloudless future is past. We are now called to learn the lessons 
of adversity : we must now find strength for an hour of con- 
flict ; fortitude to endure and hope to sustain and cheer us 
in darkness and gloom. It is fit that we remember that all 
the nations that have ever achieved anything worthy of the 
grateful remembrance of mankind, have passed through their 
seasons of national adversity, and that the lessons of those 
seasons have been even more important to their development, 
their education, and their greatness, than those derived from 
seasons of prosperity. It is in adversity, in conflict, in the 
times of national trial and calamity, that a nation’s fallow- 
ground is broken up, and the seeds of future greatness are sown 
and rooted in the soil. Its times of prosperity are only har- 
vest seasons, which would yield nothing worthy of the reaper’s 
sickle without previous “sowing in tears.” What would 
Greece have been without her Persian wars, her Marathon, 








* The substance of this Article was delivered as an Address to the Alumni of 
Yale College, at their Annual Meeting, July 24th, 1861, by Rev. President 
J. M. Srurtevant, of Illinois College. 
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Thermopylae, and Plataea? What would England have been 
without her wars of the Roses, and the troubles and terrible 
conflicts of her great Revolution? Without these the English 
nation, English character, English freedom could never have 
been. While they lasted, how deep the gloom in which they 
shrouded the nation! It was with our fathers in those strug- 
gles as it is with us to-day. Peace and prosperity seemed to 
them a bright and sunny dream of the past; and as they 
peered into the thick mists which overhung them, they could 
no where discern any sure promise of their restoration to an 
afflicted nation. And yet how bright, how glorious a future 
was before them! How full of freedom and happiness to 
their children and their children’s children, and of blessings 
untold to the human race ! 

It becomes us, then, to take courage and hope. ‘We are not 
the first nation that has seen an hour of darkness and gloom. 
We have no reason to suppose or to hope that we, more than 
other nations, can fulfill a great destiny without passing, like 
them, through a baptism of suffering. And if a great destiny 
is before us, as we have fondly hoped, we ought to expect to 
be prepared to enter on that promised land, by passing through 
the Red Sea, the wilderness, and the Jordan. It ill becomes 
us, then, as soon as the shadow of a great calamity begins to 
fall upon us, to lose our courage and abandon our hope. This 
is an hour rather in which we need all our manhood—a hand 
to do with unfaltering energy all its duties, and an eye to 
discern all its lessons. 

It is therefore, at this time, incumbent on every American 
citizen, cooly and religiously to survey the passing scene, that 
he may learn all those lessons which the Providence of God is 
so forcibly teaching, and gather up those suggestions of encour- 
agement, warning and wisdom, which may give us strength 
for the present and manly preparation for the future. 

There are four vices which have been rapidly growing upon 
our American character, which our present adversity is obvi- 
ously fitted, and we hope intended by a merciful Providence, to 
correct and eradicate. They are a morbid philanthropy ; an 
ostentatious and costly self-indulgence ; a great lack of the 
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spirit of loyal admiration and reverence for a strong and ener- 
getic government ; and a disposition in our notions of national 
policy to substitute the will of majorities, instead of justice 
and the will of God. Either of these vices would be a source 
of great weakness and deformity to any nation; and, all 
together, if allowed to grow unchecked and uncorrected, they 
could not fail to produce national disaster, debasement, degrada- 
tion, and ruin. We propose, ihen, in this Article, to call at- 
tention to the relation of our present national adversity to 
each of them. 

1. Much of our philanthropy is sickly, and the experiences 
through which we are passing will render it again vigorous 
and robust. 

We have a notion widely prevalent, and arrogating to itself 
the claim that it is the only true development of the teachings 
of the law of God, that even defensive war is criminal, con- 
demned by the morality of the New Testament; that a Christ- 
ian people has no defense against the exactions and oppressions 
of men of violence and blood, but argument and persuasion. 
We have a popular text-book on moral philosophy from the 
pen of one of the most venerated divines and distinguished 
educators of our country, which teaches and defends this 
doctrine. A distinguished philanthropist of our country, 
known in this and foreign lands, alike for the extent and 
variety of his linguistic lore, and the fervor of his philanthropy, 
has proposed to put an end to war in Christendom, by obtain- 
ing from every man a solemn pledge never to bear arms, just 
as it is proposed to banish the vice of drunkenness from human 
society by obtaining from every individual a pledge never to 
drink any thing which has an intoxicating quality. Such a 
pledge of universal brotherhood has been signed by thousands 
of women, and some men. Many of ws have been invited to 
sign it; perhaps some of us have signed it. If we have not, we 
hardly think it probable we shall do so, just at the present time. 

Many persons carry the same notion with them to the read- 
ing of the Bible. Many a tender-hearted enthusiast is quite 
shocked at the Psalms of David, and cannot understand how 
a good man can have been so vindictive. There are not a few 
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of our reformers who are hurried into the conclusion, that the 
Old Testament cannot have been inspired of God because of 
its warlike spirit. They judge of the utterances of those 
glorious old warriors and prophets of the Lord in the light of 
the modern doctrines of non-resistance, and condemn them as 
vindictive and revengeful in spirit. 

This same notion is extended not only to war, but to the 
punishment of crime. Paul, in his good old robust view of 
things, spoke of the civil magistrate as “he that beareth the 
sword.” But these modern interpreters of the morality of 
Paul’s adored Master, would take away the sword from the 
magistrate, and represent the taking of human life as exceed- 
ing the powers which governments are competent to confer on 
their agents. They do not seem to perceive that such a denial 
undermines government itself, that it is a denial of its right to 
be; for no government can sustain its own existence for a 
twelve month, when deprived of the power of life and death 
over its subjects. This morbid sympathy for the wicked is 
undermining the foundations of society itself; it is affecting 
disasterously the decisions of judges and the verdicts of jurors ; 
it is disqualifying the minds of millions to receive those 
doctrines of retributive justice, which lie at the foundation of 
all government, human and divine, of all social virtue, and of 
that very Christian religion, from which men profess to derive 
a morality from which the idea of retribution and penalty is 
excluded. 

It is not to be denied, that such green-sickness as this is be- 
coming quite seriously prevalent among the American people. 
It is the result of living too long and too much in the cool 
shade of prosperity, and will require no other treatment than 
exposure for a time to the hot sunshine of national adversity. 
From such a change of regimen we expect robust, vigorous 
health to ensue, except in a few cases, in which the constitu- 
tion has been already fatally impaired. 

It is difficult to conceive of circumstances better fitted than 
our present to affect a cure of such a morbid condition of the 
national mind. What will these amiable philanthropists have 
us do in our present national trial? What for our dear country ? 

VOL. XIX. 58 
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What for social order, for freedom, for justice, for humanity, 
for mercy? What can we do but defend all which is precious © 
in the cherished free institutions of our country by force of 
arms? In times like these it is easy to relearn a lesson, which 
has been taught again and again in the history of our mother 
England and her colonial offshoots, that no people can long 
enjoy freedom, unless they are willing to defend it with their 
blood. The whole history of liberty in the world teaches the 
same lesson. To refuse to bear arms in defense of a free and 
just government, to neglect to exert force for the defence of the 
innocent, the restraint of the disorderly, and the condign pun- 
ishment of crime, is for society to abdicate its highest function, 
and give over this world to the rule of anarchists and despots, 

We have not forgotten the blessed prophecies of the divine 
Word. There is to be a long reign of peace on earth. But it 
is not to be ushered in by leaving crime unpunished, and 
unoffending virtue unprotected, and giving up this present 
world to men of violence and blood, to tyrannize over it to 
their heart’s content; but by effecting such changes in the 
social, political and moral condition of the world, through the 
dissemination of freedom, instruction, and a pure Christian 
faith, as shall render a long reign of peace and justice possible. 
In the present state of the world it is not possible. Nor are 
we to expect those peaceful ages to be ushered in, till sucha 
morbid philanthropy, as we have been remarking on, has been 
effectually exploded; till men shall have so learned in the 
school of hard and bloody national experience the relations of 
retributive justice and penalty to all order, to all freedom, and 
to all government, that they can enjoy long peace and freedom 
without reproaching as blood-thirsty cut-throats, those ances 
tors by whose bravery and prowess on the field of battle these 
blessings were purchased. God will never usher in that golden 
age of the future, till he has prepared mankind to honor and 
revere the men by whose labors and sacrifices it shall have been 
achieved ; till men shall be wise and strong enough, while in 
the full enjoyment of its holy tranquility, to read the Old 
Testament, the nurratives of its glorious old heroes, the denun- 
ciations of its prophets, and the .ongs of its royal Psalmist, 
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without having their philanthropy shocked. And till the 
world does so understand the subject of war and retributive 
justice, we may be sure it is not yet ready to beat its swords 
into ploughshares and its spears into pruning-hooks. 

2. But we must hasten to a second lesson of the times which 
is perhaps yet more. striking and important. It will hardly 
be denied that our national character was becoming greatly 
weakened by the prevalence of a spirit of ostentatious and 
costly self-indulgence. Long-continued and unusual pros- 
perity has a terrible influence to enervate and unman a 
people. Costliness of living will often, in such circumstances, 
outrun the greatest prosperity. Men make more haste to 
spend in expensive magnificence than to acquire. That 
seemingly impossible combination of Sallust, “ Zuwuria atque 
avaritia,” is presented before our eyes, not only as possible 
but as actual. In the same communities and in the same 
persons, the greed of gain goes in even yoke with the greed 
of costly self-indulgence. Men, and perhaps still more wo- 
men, learn to regard all things as necessaries of life, or at 
least of their delicate and favored lives, which the imagina- 
tion can dream of, or which money can purchase. While one 
such want remains ungratified, the cravings of desire stimulate 
avarice to still more insatiable eagerness, till the voices of 
humanity, philanthropy, piety, and conscience, are all alike 
silenced or unheeded, amid the ceaseless clamors ef these two 
hostile and yet twin vices. 

Of this tendency of great and long-continued prosperity, 
our country is beginning to afford a very alarming illustration. 
We trust we are no croakers; but we can surely speak the 
truth without croaking. And it is a truth which challenges 
denial, that habits of extravagant costliness have grown upon 
the descendants of the self-sacrificing frugal Pilgrims with very 
alarming rapidity. They are to such an extent drying up the 
fountains of our philanthropy, that we may look forward to 
the time as not distant, when the great centers of our wealth 
and population shall surpass even the capitals of the old 
world in accumulated masses of unfed, unclad, uninstructed 
and uncared for poverty. The lady who in the midst of a 
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profusion of all the costly fabrics which can be procured from 
the spindles and looms of the civilized world, has “nothing 
to wear,” will be sure to meet the appeals of humanity, com- 
passion and piety, with the plea that she has nothing to spare; 
and the husband and the father will have nothing to spare, 
While such imaginations are more busy in devising the ways 
of spending money than avarice itself in procuring it, men 
become the worse than galley slaves of Mammon, that women 
may be no less the slaves of fashion and pleasure. 

In this country of ours this evil is more wide-spread and 
alarming than it ever has been in any other. It is not only 
true that our prosperity has been unprecedented, both in its 
greatness and in its continuance, that we have enjoyed a kind 
of millennium of money-making, but the resulting habits of 
extravagant costliness spread themselves over a wider surface 
than in any other country. In those countries in which 
society is largely aristocratic in its structure, custom for the 
most part confines such habits of extravagance to the upper 
classes. The middle and lower classes are in some degree 
protected from their influence by the proprieties of their rank, 
But with us the contagion is universal, and can be checked in 
no class by any other consideration than those of conscience 
and good taste; and when these fail, it is without a limit. 
The wife or daughter of a plain American farmer cannot be 
dressed without the toilet of the Empress of the French. The 
democratic kitchen-maid emulates the costume of Queen 
Victoria and her daughters. 

It is not only true that such modes of living are wasting 
our substance and drying up the fountains of our charity and 
our liberality ; but they are in other respects enervating our 
national character. To persons and to communities long ac- 
customed to such self-indulgent luxury the voice of conscience 
speaks with little power; self-denial is a thing not to be 
thought of. A farmer said to a friend of ours, in the very 
midst of the great political conflict of 1856, “I do not care 
who is President, I can raise as much wheat and sell it for as 
good a price under one as another.” And that is the spirit 
towards which the American people were tending. It mat- 
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tered not how our government was administered, whether the 
nation was honored or disgraced by the conduct of its rulers, 
whether justice or oppression were in the ascendency, provided 
only our gains and our pleasures were not interfered with. 
The merchant who could meet the expenses of his princely 
mansion, and all the costly gayeties of the season, enjoy his 
splendid summers at Saratoga and Newport, and, at the year’s 
end, add a satisfactory number of thousands to his capital, 
thought it out of taste for him to be troubled about politics, 
and was more indignant at the fanaticism of those who 
troubled the public mind by talking of the wrongs done to 
four millions of slaves, than he could be at any instance of 
injustice which did not reach the gains of his counting-house 
nor the luxuries of his merchant-palace. To a people thus 
enervated by enslavement to their own imaginary wants, 
bravery, heroism become impossible and inconceivable. In 
these later years as we have listened to the stirring strains of 
our national air, we have felt the blush of shame tingling our 
cheek almost equally at the words “the home of the brave,” 
as at the words “the land of the free.” Both have sounded 
like a burlesque. We Americans of the present generation 
have had very little reason to sing of our bravery. 

There is great power in a season of national adversity, such as 
that through which we are passing, to correct these downward 
tendencies of our national character. Perhaps we have 
thought that we had nothing to spare; but we are in the way 
of discovering how great was the delusion. At the trumpet 
call of our country’s danger, we are summoned to place our 
entire fortunes at her disposal, and our own lives, and the 
lives of sons, husbands, and brothers. Ah! surely we had 
much to spare. And the sweet voices of loved ones, of fathers 
and mothers that have gone, whisper in our ear to withhold 
nothing in this hour of our country’s need. Our own love of 
liberty, the liberty of ourselves, and our children, and our 
children’s children, says, withhold nothing. 

Ah! in these times we may hope to learn lessons of bravery 
and heroism, and become worthy to sing— 
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—*O long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

And in the midst of the sacrifices which we now make so 
freely for the land of our birth, and the guarantees of our 
liberties, we shall think of our past self-indulgent lives, and, 
like the penitent Peter, we shall go out and weep bitterly; 
and we shall construct our future lives on a nobler and better 
principle. We shall train ourselves and train our children to 
habits of self-denial and self-sacrifice. And it may be hoped 
that by means of the discipline through which we are now 
passing, we shall become a people that will know how to enjoy 
prosperity without being corrupted and enervated by it—a 
people wise enough to possess all the unequaled resources of 
the good land which the Lord hath given us, and use them in 
furtherance of all the interests of freedom, humanity and 
universal civilization. Such a people we must become, self- 
denying, brave, heroic in the midst of prosperity, or we can 
never attain to the destiny which divine Providence seems to 
have marked out for us. The history of the human race in 
all its degradations and crimes presents nothing so revolting 
and shocking, as the conception of this nation with all the 
high and glorious lessons of its past, enjoying the exhaustless 
resources of North America, and yet using them in corrupting, 
enervating self-indulgence, and in the unbounded costliness of 
fashionable ostentation. If we are to become great as our 
hopes, we must find a corrective of these vicious tendencies. 
It is devoutly to be hoped we may at least partially find it in 
the stern discipline of the present hour. 

3. A third vicious tendency in American character, which 
we mentioned, is a lack of admiration and reverence fora 
strong, energetic, and benignant government. 

It is sad to observe how low the sentiment of reverence for 
established and rightful authority has fallen in our national 
mind. We have begun to conclude that the glory of an 
American is not that his is a free, rightful, and benignant 
government, but that he is not governed at all; that in this 
happy country every one does what is right in his own eyes. 
Instead of reverencing our own government for its strength, 
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we have been inclined to glory in its weakness. We have 
been sufficiently confident of its durability, sufficiently in- 
clined, like the old Roman, to talk of the “ Capitoli immobile 
saxum.” But it has not been because we had any confidence 
in the strength of the government, or its power to overcome 
resistance should any ever be offered; but because we thought 
the government so benignant and so good, and the people 
withal so intelligent, that there was no danger that it ever 
would be resisted. In popular impression, in general estima- 
tion, we had no government. And when our present chief 
magistrate was forced to make his way to the national capital 
unattended and unknown, under the cover of the friendly 
darkness of the night, we were mortified indeed, but it did 
not arouse the nation, nor even the party which had elected 
him. It was not much worse than we expected, and we soon 
made up our minds to submit to the national indignity, and 
“go around Baltimore! !” 

And this want of reverence for the authority of a strong 
government was producing disastrous effects on our whole 
national character. We were evidently in need of some 
vigorous discipline. The element of reverence for rightful 
authority was slipping out of the national mind. Our young 
men were beginning to feel that all authority is despotism, 
all government tyranny, and ali submission and obedience 
servility. Just in proportion as such views prevail among any 
people, they become incapable of virtue, or of anything that 
is truly great and noble in character. That man or that 
woman into whose character the spirit of cheerful and rever- 
ential obedience to rightful authority does not enter as a 
predominating element, cannot be either virtuous, or great, 
or noble, or lovely. Such a character is monstrous; a nation 
of such characters is a nation of monsters, and would be 
loathed of men and abhorred of God. And those traits of 
American character which have exposed us to the severest 
criticism from enlightened foreigners, have all sprung from 
this very vice. Any discipline, therefore, which tends to 
correct this vice, is evidently one which young America does 
greatly need. 
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There is one peculiarity in our national history, which 
created almost a necessity, that we should run for a time into 
the vice of which we speak. Without an experience which 
as a nation we have not had, it was hardly possible either 
for the rest of the world to understand us, or for us to under- 
stand ourselves. Our government is in part founded on a 
new discovery in political science, as truly original as the inven- 
tion of steam navigation, or the telegraph. Our constitution is 
called a confederation of States. That is nothing new under 
the sun. Confederations have been common from the days of 
the Grecian republics to our own times. But our confedera- 
tion is in a most important respect unlike all that have pre- 
ceded it. In a confederation of States properly so called, the 
central government has States, and States only, for subjects, 
It can command the individual only by commanding the 
State to which the individual owes allegiance. In our con- 
federation, if confederation it must be called, the central 
government is restricted, indeed, to a very limited number of 
interests; but in respect to those interests, it is as truly 
national as the government of England or France. It never 
commands a State; it has no power or right to do so; it com- 
mands individuals only. It is therefore unlike any other con- 
federacy. It is unlike any other national government, be- 
cause, though it governs all the individuals of the entire na- 
tion, it governs them only in respect to certain limited and 
accurately defined interests, leaving them to be governed in 
all other respects by the several States, as though the central 
government did not exist. This, we say, is a new discovery, 
or, if any one pleases to call it so, a new experiment in the 
science of government. 

De Tocqueville, in his work on American Democracy, has 
stated this point with so much clearness and force, that we 
cannot forbear quoting his words. He says: 


“The human understanding more easily invents new things than new words, 
and we are thence constrained to employ a multitude of improper and inadequate 
expressions. Where several nations form a permanent league and establish a 
supreme authority, which although it has not the same influence over the mem- 
bers of the community as a national government, acts upon each of the confede- 
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rate States in a body, this government which is so essentially different from all 
others, is denominated a Federal one. Another form of Society is afterwards 
discovered, in which several peoples are fused into one and the same nation with 
regard to certain common interests, although they remain distinct or at least 
only confederate with regard to all cther concerns. In this case the central 
power acts directly upon those whom it governs, whom it rules, and whom it 
judges in the same manner as, but in a much more limited circle than a na- 
tional government. Here the term Federal government is clearly no longer ap- 
plicable to a state of things which must be styled an incomplete national gov- 
ernment. A form of government has been found out which is neither exactly 
national nor federal ; but no farther progress has been made, and the new word 
which will one day designate this novel invention does not yet exist.” p. 138. 

This most important feature in our national constitution, is, 
in the strictest sense, a new discovery, a new invention. But 
if history proves anything, it proves that new discoveries in 
government are never made available for the benefit of man- 
kind, except through conflict and blood. It was appointed to 
the English nation, for example, to demonstrate that a king 
may reign while the people govern. She has nobly wrought 
out this problem in the sight of Europe and the world, and a 
noble step of progress it is in the science of government. 
But in working it out she has taken from one king his head, 
and from another his crown, and has sacrificed in civil con- 
flict what thousands of her people, and what millions of her 
treasure! Nor is there any evidence that, as human nature 
is, the problem could have been solved at a less cost either of 
blood or treasure. 

Let us not imagine that we are exempt from a law of na- 
tional progress to which all the past has been subjected. We 
have incorporated in our constitution a new and an exceed- 
ingly important invention in the science of government. We. 
may not expect to render it available for the benefit of man- 
kind till it shall have been subjected to the ordeal of bloody 
conflict. A portion of our people are tired of the contract. 
They wish to escape from the Union which our fathers formed. 
This, say they, is not a national government, it is a confed- 
eration, ana will the adrninistration attempt to “coerce” 
a sovereign State? And the idea of a national government 
of limited powers has no firm hold of any portion of the 
national mind; it has not yet been subjected to the ordeal 
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of the sword; it has not yet been written in blood. And 
the bloody handwriting of the sword is to nations the only 
intelligible writing. The word “coercion” had well nigh 
frightened the nation from its propriety. It was because we 
did not, and, according to the laws of the human mind, as a 
nation, we could not half understand this grand peculiarity of 
our constitution. 

It is wonderful to observe that the profound De Tocqueville 
himsel*, after having stated the case so clearly in the extract 
we have made, falls, in the subsequent part of his work, into 
the very same error. He says: 


“However strong a government may be, it cannot escape from the consequences 
of a principle which it has once admitted as the foundation of its constitution. The 
Union was formed by the voluntary agreement of the states; and in uniting 
together they have not forfeited their nationality, nor have they been reduced to 
the condition of one and the same people. If one of the states chose to with- 
draw its name from the contract it would be difficult to disprove its right of doing 
so; and the Federal Government would have no means of maintaining its claims 
directly either by force or right.” p. 367. 


Again : 

“Tt appears to me unquestionable that if any portion of the Union seriously 
desired to separate itself from the other states, they would not be able, nor in- 
deed would they attempt to prevent it, and the present Union will only last as 
long as the states which compose it choose to continue members of the confedera- 
tion.” p. 369. 

This is South Carolina logic; this is the logic to which the 
partisan watch-cry of “coercion” was addressed—this, too, 
from a profound philosopher who had previously analyzed the 
constitution with great discrimination and accuracy, and shown 
that within the limits of those interests which are committed 
to it, our government is as truly and completely national as 
that of France under Napoleon III, and has just as good, 
exclusive, and perfect a right to collect imposts in the port of 
Charleston, as the government of England has to collect them 
in the port of Liverpool; and the people have just as much 
right to ery “coercion” in the one case as in the other. This 
writer shows that carefully as he has pointed out the inaccu- 
racy of the words Federal and Confederation, when applied to 
our government, these words have still overmastered Aim, and 
led his thoughts far away from that great invention in the 
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science of government, for which he has elsewhere given the 
framers of the constitution ample credit. Even the philoso- 
phers are like the rest of us common mortals; they cannot per- 
sistently see a political truth till it has been established by con- 
flict and written in blood. 

And so it is with the philosophers and with the unlearned, 
with foreigners and with ourselves, with the South and with . 
the North; it will never be clearly seen and felt in the depths 
of men’s souls that a government of limited powers can exert 
those powers in presence of and in opposition to those states 
from which it originally received them by voluntary cession, 
till it has been proved by fierce and bloody conflict. Till our 
general government has asserted those powers in the face of 
opposition, and shown its strength by overcoming resistance 
and trampiing out rebellion, it will, as human nature is, almost 
necessarily be regarded as weak and helpless, dependent on the 
capricious will of thirty-four sovereign states, and existing for 
a twelve month only by their sufferance. 

While our general government continued to occupy such a 
position, it could not be much respected either at home or 
abroad. It is for this same reason that England cannot under- 
stand us at the present moment, and displays in speaking of 
our present crisis an ignorance, which alternately provokes our 
contempt and our anger. It were best that we spare both, and 
teach her by deeds that we are not a mere confederation but a 
nation, and that it is as absurd for her to talk of “strict neu- 
trality” and the “rights of belligerents” in the present con- 
test, as for us to use similar language in a conflict between her 
and her Irish, Canadian, or Indian subjects. We say we must 
teach her by deeds ; for deeds are the only sort of instruction 
which the nature of the case admits of, or which can be 
effectual. 

And by deeds, too, we must instruct ourselves and our own 
people. Such a national experience as that out of which we 
have lately come, such a national nightmare, as that from which 
the booming of Sumter’s cannon was hardly able to awaken 
us, was only possible in such a dim twilight of some great 
fundamental political truth, as exists before it has received the 
sanction of trial by deadly conflict. The giant frauds on our 
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national treasury, the astounding acts of treason committed by 
many of the highest functionaries of our government, both 
civil and military, and the still more astounding toleration 
with which we, the people, endured it all, would have been im- 
possible but for this dim and inadequate perception of this 
fundamental principle of our government. And this dimness of 
vision was nearly universal. Few of us saw with any clear- 
ness and vividness of perception, that we have a supreme goy- 
ernment at Washington. And if we have not a supreme gov- 
ernment at Washington, then, certainly, nowhere; for our 
state governments do not profess to be supreme; they are not 
such either in theory or in practice. The only effect, then, of 
such a state of things has been to attack and destroy the very 
principle of loyalty itself; to set up what claims to be a govern- 
ment, as an object of pity and contempt—a government which 
could not protect good men, and on which bad men could 
trample with impunity. It has been perfectly notorious for 
many years, that in large districts of our country the govern- 
ment could not protect the rights of innocent and unoffending 
citizens ; it could not enforce its own laws; it could not main- 
tain the inviolability of its own mails. In such a state of 
things it need not be thought strange that the principle of 
loyalty declined, and that reverence for the government itself 
was fast fading out of the national mind: such a result was 
partly a necessity of our national history. 

If these things are so, our present national crisis has not 
come a moment too soon; and we can well afford to meet it 
at the sacrifice, of no matter how many human lives, and how 
many millions of treasure. Such a crisis we must meet, and 
meet soon, or be utterly ruined by our growing disloyalty, and 
the vices without number which inevitably spring from it. 
And we may well hope that it will furnish the very discipline 
we need. It is to be hoped that we and the world shall find 
that we have a real government, that there is a power in and 
over this nation, mild and benignant indeed, but yet a power, 
which can demand and enforce obedience over every foot of its 
domain; a power which can overcome resistance, which can 
trample out even a gigantic rebellion, and make itself felt, 
feared and honored; a power which can in all parts of this 
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land hold a shield of resistless protection over its friends, and 
crush its enemies in the dust as easily as one can set his foot 
on an offensive worm. Such a discipline we certainly do 
need, and must have, or become the vilest of nations. It will 
unspeakably bless us: it will make us far more united, homo- 
geneous and capable of virtue at home; and far more loved 
and honored abroad. The children of an ungoverned family 
are always objects of dread and aversion to all their neighbors. 
Just so the people of an ungoverned or an ill-governed nation 
are always abhorred by the rest of mankind. It is to be 
hoped we may come out of this great national trial, chastened 
in spirit, subdued not to traitors or foes, but to authority and 
rightful government: a people able to live together in har- 
mony and to render ourselves beloved and honored by all 
mankind. 

4. There is yet one more vice of our national character, 
perhaps even more deep and dangerous than those hitherto 
spcken of, which we hope our present national crisis may tend 
to eradicate. We have been speaking of want of loyalty to the 
government under which we live: we now refer to want of 
loyalty to right, to changeless eternal justice. As a people, a 
nation, we have been unmindful of the great truth, that there 
are principles of right, whizh limit and sustain all human, all 
created, all existing power; principles which God himself 
never infringes, and will never suffer to be infringed by any 
combinations of created power. We have imagined that dem- 
ocratic majorities may do whatever they please, and especially 
that an ocean-girt republic, like ours, is strong enough to do all 
its pleasure ; that the wid of such a people is omnipotent. The 
public mind has been extensively pervaded with the idea, that to 
oppose moral convictions to the legal expressions of such a na- 
tional will is fanaticism to be discountenanced by the people’s 
contempt and scorn, if not to be punished by the judges. In 
our own times and before our own eyes men of the purest char- 
acter and the highest standing have been made a hissing and 
a by-word for maintaining, that there are laws of justice and 
laws of God, which are above all human constitutions and 
enactments, and which as truly limit the power of popular ma- 
jorities however numerous, as of crowned despots. 
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And yet there are such changeless laws of God, and neither 
individuals nor nations can ever for one moment escape from - 
them. God has hedged about every creature he has made 
with rights, principles of justice, which he will never permit 
any earthly power great or small to trample on; and the in- 
dividual or the nation that does trample on them will meet 
God as an avenger. And great and small are both alike to 
him ; it is just as easy for him to punish the mightiest human 
power that ever existed, as the feeblest insect; he can crush 
a nation as easily as a man ora worm. If a nation, however 
mighty, adopts either laws or customs, by which unnecessary 
cruelty is inflicted on a tribe of brute animais, the displeasure of 
God is sure to follow. The cruelty of Rome to the wild beasts 
which she tortured in her amphitheater, for the amusement of 
her populace and her fashion, was not the least of the causes of 
her decay and her overthow. Still more will this law hold, if 
we perpetrate any injustice on a fellow-man, however low in 
the scale of humanity. The victim may be the red man of the 
wilderness, or the tawny African. He that cares for the beasts 
of the field, and the fowls of the air, will still more care for the 
humblest in human form. We may rest assured that great as 
we are, vast as is our national domain, the laws of our nation- 
al prosperity, and of all national prosperity, are such that 
neither we, nor any other nation,can permanently prosper 
while systematic and legalized injustice is practiced towards 
any creature that bears the image of God. It is as mucha 
law of nature and of nature’s God, that such legalized injustice 
will result ere long in convulsion and revolution, as that a 
heavy body unsupported will fall. 

In the earthquake which is now shaking this nation, God is 
teaching us, and we hope a great nation will learn the lesson, 
that the principles of eternal justice are stronger than popular 
majorities, however vast and terrific: that the Almighty is 
always on the side of those principles; and that he will 
never be at a loss for ways of making them respected and 
honored. We are finding that he is stronger than popular 
majorities, stronger than navies and armies, however numer- 
ous and brave and well appointed, stronger than the North, 
and stronger than the South. He is teaching us that on that 
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particular question out of which this convulsion has come, it 
is high time that all men of all parties, and all sections, should 
throw all questions of expediency and immediate advantage 
into the back-ground, and that reverentially, and in the fear 
of God’s righteous judgments, we should adjust even that 
question on principles of everlasting justice,—justice to the 
white man, and justice to the black man, justice to the master, 
justice to the slave, justice to all men. 

It can avail little now to ask what will the South demand, 
and what will the North concede. Any adjustment on such 
principles will be delusive and transient, and lead in the 
future to other and still more terrible convulsions. God made 
the African, and gave him his rights, whatever it may appear 
that they are, greater or less, and those rights the nation must 
respect and defend, or there is no future for us, but one of dis- 
ruption, convulsion, anarchy and ruin. 

In this spirit must we learn to treat every question affect- 
ing the rights either of individuals or classes. It is to a free 
nation, and a free nation only that God has given North 
America in possession. And a free nation is not one in which 
the majority rules and may do what it pleases, and all it 
pleases, but one in which justice is done to every man, and 
if possible to every brute and every insect. If our nation is 
ever again to be peaceful and prosperous, if it is to go on and 
fulfil its great destiny, if every spot on which the soles of our 
feet tread from ocean to ocean is to be ours, we must become 
such a free nation. Our freedom must rest on the everlasting 
foundations of justice—justice to men of all colors and con- 
ditions, justice to the rich and justice to the poor, justice to 
the weak and justice to the strong. We seem to hear the awful 
voice of the great Jehovah speaking out of the tempest which 
is hanging over us and saying: “ What doth the Lord thy God 
require of thee, but to do justly, love mercy, and walk hum- 
bly with thy God?’ Then, and then only shall we have 
peace—peace as permanent as our mountains and as abundant 
as our rivers. 

In concluding this Article it is proper to remark, that in the 
foregoing remarks it has been our design to suggest, to the 
thoughtful, truths which our want of space forbids us fully to 
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discuss and develop. Those vices of our national character 
upon which we have commented are real, and their prevalence 
is alarming, and unless arrested must be fatal. The question 
of our national future is hinged upon our ability so to profit 
by the providential discipline to which we are subjected, 
as effectually to reform and cure these cardinal vices of our 
national character. We earnestly commend this subject to 
the religious consideration of all thoughtful and patriotic 
men, especially of our rulers and legislators, the teachers of 
our youth and the ministers of our religion. The direct object 
at which we aim in the present conflict, is to restore the 
authority of the nation where it has been disowned and dis 
carded, and thus preserve and perpetuate our national exist- 
ence. But we have need to achieve much more than this 
We must effect deep and permanent improvements in our 
national character, and eradicate the vices out of which dis 
loyalty and rebellion have sprung. We have need to lay per. 
manent foundations in the American character for universal 
loyalty, harmony and fraternity. 

As, from the position in which Divine Providence has 
placed us, we cast our eyes down the stream of our national 
future, what is it which we behold. A victorious and dom 
ineering North, holding in forced and unwilling submis 
sion a conquered and subjugated South? Nay, down with 
that hideous and shocking vision—a vision fitted to the past 
ages of the world’s darkness and barbarism, but not to the 
bright millennial future. It is a vision of beauty, and glory, 
and blessedness which rises before us, the blessed spirit of 
loyalty enthroned, as never before, in the hearts of this great 
continental people; the relation of the white man, the heaven 
appointed lord of our soil, to the African, hewer of our wood 
and drawer of our water, adjusted on principles of equity and 
mercy to both; the people of States now alienated, embittered, 
and in rebellion, beholding the flag of our American Union 
with all its glorious associations of freedom again waving over 
them with a joy too deep and heartfelt for any other utterance 
than that of tears; and a regenerated nation moving on i 
sublime majesty to take possession of a continent in the name 
of freedom, of justice, and of God. 
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Articte VIIIL—SOULE AND WHEELER’S MANUAL OF 
ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION AND SPELLING. 


A Manual of English Pronunciation and Spelling : contain- 
ing a full alphabetical vocabulary of the language, with a 
preliminary exposition of English orthoépy and orthogra- 
phy; and designed as a work of reference for general use, 
and as a text-book in schools. By Ricuarp Sovts, Jr., 
A.M., and Witr1am A. Wuerter, A.M. Boston: Soule 
and Williams. 1861. 12mo. pp. 467. 


Tuis is a work on a somewhat new plan. It is a complete 
alphabetical spelling-book, or a dictionary with the definitions 
and etymologies omitted. Its object, as explained in the 
authors’ preface, is two-fold: it is intended, on the one hand, 
as a book from which exercises in spelling and writing English, 
of a somewhat higher character than have heretofore been 
provided for, shall be constructed ; and, on the other hand, it 
is meant to serve as a convenient hand-book for reference in 
cases of doubtful spelling and pronunciation. In this latter 
sphere, especially, we conceive it calculated to fill a felt want, 
prove a grateful auxiliary to the writer and reader, and meet 
with favor and acceptance. Probably twice out of three times 
that one consults a dictionary, it is in order to determine how 
a word shall be spelt, or how pronounced; and the compact 
duodecimo before us takes hardly a tithe of the room of a full 
dictionary, and is vastly more easily handled. Nor is it, in its 
own department, less complete than the largest dictionary ; 
for, although it omits great numbers of the simplest deriva- 
tives, es those ending in er, ly, ish, ness, and the like, and an 
unnumbered multitude of the obvious compounds with which 
our dictionaries are wont to be encumbered, rather than en- 
riched, it still contains of words and forms, according to our 
rough calculation, between fifty and sixty thousand. The 


conscientious and laborious care evidently expended upon the 
VOL. XIX. 59 
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compilation of the work, the general good judgment which it 
displays, and its fairness and freedom from blinding prejudice, 
are all worthy of the fullest recognition ; and it has interested 
us so much that we propose to offer here as full an exposition 
of its contents and character, and criticism of its methods, as 
our limits will allow. 

As regards, in the first place, the fairness of the work, it is 
matter for surprise as well as approval that a book prepared 
by Boston authors, and issuing from a Boston press, should 
treat so courteously and candidly that heresiarch in English 
orthography, Dr. Wessrrr. Of the exaggerated purism— 
whereof our eastern capital is one of the chief seats in Amer- 
ica—which regards that eminent lexicographer and venture- 
some orthographer as guilty of sacrilege in laying his impious 
hand on the sacred fabric of our English modes of spelling, 
and holds him up as a veritable raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
before the eyes of children and simples, we discover no trace 
in this Manual. Dr. Wesster and his not less eminent 
editor, Dr. Goopricn, are everywhere spoken of with entire 
respect, as standing in the foremost rank of orthographical 
authorities ; their labors in the cause of orthographical re- 
form are fairly stated and candidly judged, (see especial- 
ly Note E, page 70), and their opinions are continually 
cited. That most of the peculiar Websterian orthographies 
are bracketed in the Vocabulary, as less supported by authority, 
or less to be commended to use, than other modes of spelling, 
cannot, of course, be made a subject of complaint. Many of 
Dr. Wesster’s proposed changes were rather well-meant than 
well-judged, and have been retracted either by himself or by 
his successors and representatives. Others, however desirable 
in themselves, have been overborne and put down by the 
storm of opposition and obloquy raised against them and their 
author, of which the echoes are still kept reverberating in the 
Battle of the Dictionaries. It is not a little strange that the 
people which has the very worst orthography known among 
languages ancient and modern, the most irregular, the most 
unreasonable, the most cumbersome, should be also the most 
tenacious of this precious possession, and the most jealous of 
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any alteration attempted upon it. For our own part, we con- 
fess ourselves destitute of all sympathy with the feeling which 
regards a customary mode of spelling as a thing established 
for all time, and we are distinctly conscious of a growing in- 
clination to adopt and maintain even the most extreme and 
least defensible of Dr. Wessrrr’s changes, out of pure an- 
tipathy to those who reject and decry them, and for the sake 
of asserting our freedom, of signifying our acknowledgment 
that English orthography is desperately bad and admits and 
requires reformation, and of encouraging endeavors to bring 
it into a better condition. In the present temper of the 
English-speaking public, however, there is unfortunately small 
room to hope for any noteworthy improvement. 

But to return to our Manual. The first pages of its Intro- 
duction are occupied by a full demonstration of the anatomy 
of the organs of speech, clearly drawn out, and illustrated by 
numerous wood-cuts, with an explanation of the manner of 
producing the raw material of speech, if we may call it so— 
the unintonated or intonated breath which the organs of the 
mouth manipulate and fashion into the greatly varied forms of 
articulate language. This is for the pleasure and advantage 
of those whose enlightened curiosity may lead them to look 


‘more deeply into the interesting subject of human speech: it 


has no immediate bearing upon the principal objects of the 
book. 

The second part of the Introduction consists of a list, fol- 
lowed by an analysis and definition, of the elementary sounds 
of the language: a description, in short, of the English spoken 
alphabet, and an exposition of its relations to the written 
alphabet. This is a difficult and delicate task, and hardly 
any two of those who have undertaken it will be found to 
accord throughout in the results at which they have arrived. 
Our authors have carefully studied the writers of most repute 
in this department, and have selected from among the various 
and discordant views put forth, those which they regard as 
best supported, and most nearly in accordance with truth ; at 
the same time stating and criticising those which they have 
had to choose among, or have felt compelled to reject. Their 
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exposition is thus a valuable and instructive one, for will the 
views which they sustain be in general dissented from. As 
we cannot, however, in all cases agree with them, we shall 
take the liberty of offering here some criticisms, general and 
particular, upon this portion of their work. 

In the first place, we are surprised and disappointed that 
our authors have not made a more systematic presentation of 
their subject, and that, in discussing it, they have altogether left 
out of sight the historical element. The deficiency is espe- 
cially noticeable and regrettable in their treatment of the 
vowels, because the vowels arc the portion of our alphabet 
where the greatest disorder reigns, and where the genetical 
and historical relations are most hidden from view in a chaos 
of -all that is arbitrary, irregular, and inconsistent. We have 
altered and expanded our vowel-system more than almost any 
other modern nation, possessing some fifteen distinct and 
well-defined shades of vowel sound, and only five characters 
for their representation. In the confusion naturally incident 
to this extensive development, we have nearly lost the con- 
sciousness of the true relation of sound to sound, and of sound 
to sign. What we call long and short of the same vowel—as 
long and short a, or 7, or w—are no more related to one another 
as long and short, than horse and cow, dog and cat, sun and 
moon are related to one another as male and female. It 
seems natural to us that.a vowel-sign should have from three 
to eight different modes of pronunciation; we rather look 
with wonder and pity upon those tongues where it is re- 
stricted to but one. We hardly realize at all that each sign was 
originally created to have only one of the values we give to it, 
and few of us, if informed that it is so, and asked to designate 
which value belongs most properly to each sign, could in half 
the cases point out the right one. We call the sound of @ in 
Jar “Italian a,” as if the Italians, by a national idiosyncrasy, 
had chosen to give that particular utterance to the letter, in- 
stead of recognizing it as the own proper sound of the sign 4, 
in virtue of its possession of which that sign was placed where 
it stands, at the head of our own and of so many other alpha- 
bets. There was room for our authors to blend with their 
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exposition of the scheme of spoken sounds a great deal of 
enlightenment upon such points as these: it would have taken 
no more space, and would have been far more strictly pertinent 
to the purpose of their book, than the anatomy of the vocal 
organs: but they have not availed themselves of the opportu- 
nity. They treat of long, short, and broad vowels, of Italian, 
German, and natural vowels, quite as if a vowel has as good 
a natural right to be one thing as another; and they follow 
the artificial English designations and English order, as if 
there were no genetic or physical order. They do, indeed, at 
the end of the chapter on vowels, set up the vowel-pyramid or 
triangle, so often resorted to as a means of exhibiting the 
genetic relations of the vowel-system; and after finishing the 
treatment of the consonants, they offer also a tabular scheme 
of the consonant-system ; but even if in themselves perfect, 
these tables would not make up for the want of a systematic 
classification underlying the whole presentation of the sub- 
ject. And both tables are, in our opinion, open to serious 
criticism, the former as incomplete and erroneously construct- 
ed, the latter as unclear in itself, and inconsistent with the 
other. Why should the alphabet, which is one entire system, 
be thus separated into the two classes of vowels and conso- 
nants—which, after all, are only the two opposite poles of a 
single series, and have between them a middle and debatable 
territory—and the two classes treated in disconnection and 
discordantly ¢ To our mind, there is no other mode of pre- 
sentation of our English spoken alphabet half so full of inter- 
est and of instruction as that which constructs it in its en- 
tirety between the two extremes of the open vowel a (as in 
far) on the one hand, and the three close and mute conso- 
nants, ’, ¢, p, on the other, showing in their historical se- 
quence and organic connections the other constituent elements 
of the system, developing themselves along the lines that join 
these two extremes. 

As regards the a in the considerable class of monosyllables 
of which staf’, glass, dance are instances, we are sorry to see 
our authors giving the sanction of their authority to the flat- 
tened pronunciation of staf? (as in fat), instead of the full 
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open utterance stéff (as in far). They do, indeed, following 
the lead of certain orthoepists, whose opinion they cite, claim 
that the sound is not that of flat a, but one intermediate be- 
tween it and open a. But there is hardly room in the vowel 
scheme for an intermediate sound here, and we do not at all 
believe that the language has struck one out, or is tending to 
do so. Those who flatten the sound may persuade themselves 
that they can stop short of the absolute @ of fat, but it isa 
delusion. The question is, in fact, whether we shall suffer 
another large body of words to be added to the number of 
those which have already fallen from the noble openness of the 
primitive @ to the duller @, one of the very youngest members 
of our vowel system. And where the authorities are so evenly 
balanced as our authors show them to be here, we should not 
long hesitate which side to favor; our open @ is too rare now 
that we should not strive to retain what is left us of it, with at 
least the moiety of good usage on our side. 

Of what quality is the vowel sound in there, care, fair? 
Is it a prolongation of the @ in fat, or of the é in mét? Our 
authors say the latter, and they stigmatize the former as an 
unauthorized mode of utterance, though frequent in certain 
parts of the United States. We must confess that we have 
never been able to travel out of those parts where the rejected 
pronunciation prevails ; neither in this country nor in England 
have we ever been successful in hearing an utterance which we 
could distinguish from our own, which certainly approximates 
as closely as possible to a protraction of the flat d. May not 
the difference, as regards this vowel, be one of apprehension 
and description, rather than of actual pronunciation ? 

The difference in quality as well as quantity between our 
short % (in a2) and what we call the long é (in me), is very 
properly insisted on in the Manual; the latter is incontestably 
the closer in position of the two. But our authors fail to note 
that the same difference also exists between the long and short 
of other organic pairs of vowel sounds: as between the long 00 
of food and the short 00 of book ; between the long wu of burn, 
and the short w of but. Throughout our vowel system, there 
is no instance of a long and short vowel precisely according in 
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quality of sound, and in each case the longer in sound is the 
closer of the two. 

The broad @ of al/ is called by our authors the “German a:” 
an unfortunately chosen title, as the German has no such 
sound. 

The “short 0” of on, not, and the like, is stated to be the 
shortened form of 0 in orb. This is not quite correct; it is 
more nearly the shortened form of the open @ (in far). It is, 
ia truth, the nearest approach which our language makes 
to a proper short @, of the true original quality of sound, and 
differs but very little from the German short a, as in hat, 
Mann. So far as it differs from this, it verges toward broad 
d, but the approach is by no means close. The tendency 
which has thus shifted the short o from its proper place in the 
vowel series up close to @ seems to belong to the Latin side of 
our language ; for the French and Italian exhibit it strikingly, 
while the German is altogether free from it. 

The uw of burn receives the appellation of the “natural 
vowel:” another striking misnomer, in our opinion. The 
history of alphabets shows it rather to be the most unnatural 
of the vowels: it is everywhere of very late development ; it 
is altogether wanting in the great majority of ianguages ; it is 
nowhere but in English, so far as known to us, admitted to the 
full rank and privileges of a vowel, furnished with a short and 
along value, and suffered to appear in accented as well as unac- 
cented syllables. It is properly the indefinite or uncharacterized 
vowel, being as nearly as possible the mere grunt, the breath 
intonated without fairly opening the mouth, a swallowed é— 
in short, the most indolent and ungraceful of all our vowel 
sounds, especially in its shortened form, as the wu of but. 

The tendency so generally prevailing in our country to 
shorten the long 0 of certain words, as of home, whole, none, 
etc.—dropping off the vanishing sound of w inherent in our 
English 0, and perhaps also giving it a little more open quality, 
as in the case of the other short vowels—is noticed by our 
authors, and condemned as an unauthorized provincialism. 
No exception, certainly, can be taken to this sentence; and 
yet we cannot help saying that if the tendency may not be 
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approved by the orthoepist, it may at least be regarded with 
interest by the student of the language. For since we convert- 
ed all our short o’s into short d’s (as in not), or the grunting 
vowel (as in son), we are in the anomalous position of entirely 
lacking so important a member of our vowel system. It 
seems a little as if we were now feeling the want, and trying 
to supply it by cutting short a portion of our long o’s, whereof 
we have abundance; and the endeavor does not require to be 
altogether frowned upon as vicious. We should like very 
much to know how far the tendency extends, and whether it 
does not show itself, at least sporadically, in England also; 
for our own part, if it should continue to spread and prevail, 
and should establish itself finally within certain definite limits, 
not threatening to swallow up the whole mass of o’s, we should 
be willing to vote for its recognition, and for the adoption of 
the new o as a legitimate member into our family of sounds. 
Many languages have shown a tendency to mix their long 
u(oo)-sound with an ¢ (ee). Thus the ancient Greek and 
modern French have corrupted all their original w’s into a new 
and peculiar sound, which is an actual amalgamation of 7 and 
uw; the tongue, in its pronunciation, being fixed to pronounce 
the former, and the lips at the same time to pronounce the 
latter of the two vowels. The ancient Meso-Gothic and the 
modern English prefix an 7 to the w, forming the compound 
yu, as in wnion, use, acute, mew, and the like. If the long 
uw—whether represented by w itself or by certain digraphs— 
stand at the beginning of a word, or if it be preceded any- 
where by a palatal or labial letter (4, g, p, 6,7, v, m), the pre- 
fixion takes place without fail. So, also, after the lingual 
letters ¢, d, m, 1, th, in all cases where the accent lies on the 
preceding syllable ; thus we say pen-yu-ry, as-sid-yu-ous, val- 
yu, as distinctly as pyur (pure), myut (mute), kyu-riiis (curi- 
ous). All orthoepists are agreed, however, that it is not so 
after an 7; we pronounce rude and rued precisely like rood: 
and our authors very properly remark that the usage is the 
same after sh and ch (as in sure, sugar, chew) ; to which we 
would add 2A and 7 (in azwre, jewel), as belonging obviously in 
the same category with their corresponding surds, sh and ch. 
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As to the « which follows ¢, d, 7, in an accented syllable, 
common practice is somewhat divided. If we are not mis- 
taken, very few in such a case utter a full and distinct y before 
the oo-sound, saying lyut (lute), penyurious, assidywity ; the 
semivowel is so far slighted, and half-suppressed, as to form a 
kind of indistinct and almost indefinable prefix to the oo. 
But many persons, even among the educated—and not except- 
ing, as we can testify from careful observation, some distin- 
guished speakers—omit the prefix altogether in such positions, 
and pronounce a clear and unmixed 00, knowing no middle 
ground between it and a full and unmistakable yoo. So satis- 
factory a physical explanation can be given of this difference 
of usage as regards 7 and the other dental letters referred to, 
that we are inclined to recognize it as a legitimate tendency of 
the language to get rid of the prefix in the cases defined—in 
accented syllables beginning with ¢, d, 7, and m—and to sus- 
pect that, but for the adverse influence of the orthoepists, that 
result would be in no long time attained. 

Our authors give in their adhesion to the party, apparently 
agrowing one among modern orthoepists, of those who hold 
the sound represented by our wh (as in when, whit, etc.) not 
to be compound in its nature, made up of a w with a prefixed 
h, but to be a simple and indivisible utterance. They cite to 
the following effect a trusted authority : “ We doubt not that, 
if a man will observe carefully for himself how and with what 
difference he pronounces wit and whit, he will be satisfied that 
the A is really pronounced neither before nor after the w, but in 
a sort of constant combination with it.” A convenient way 
this, surely, of proving a point. It is, to our apprehension, as 
if one were to say: “If a man will carefully observe a train 
of cars issuing from a station, he will satisfy himself that the 
engine neither precedes nor follows the baggage-car, but that 
each of the two is inside and outside of the other.” We can 
only answer that we are satisfied of precisely the contrary. 
We seem to see clearly that putting an A before wit makes it 
whit, and that whit can be produced in no other way ; that as 
o0-en, by the slighting of the 00, makes wen, so hoo-en, in just 
the same way, makes when. There is even a palpable ab- 
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surdity in the other view as just stated: how can one utter at 
the same time, with the same throat, an 4, which is an emis- 
sion of unintonated breath, an aspirate, a surd, and a w, which 
is pronounced with intonated breath, being a sonant or vocal 
letter? Can a fountain send forth at the same time sweet 
waters and bitter ? 

As little can we agree with the unitarian views set forth in 
the Manual touching the character of the sound represented 
in our language by ch (in church). That this is a simple and 
uncompounded sound we are to believe upon the strength of 
the following argument, derived from the same authority as 
that cited above: “It is produced by placing a certain por- 
tion of the tongue near the tip, but not the tip itself, against 
a certain part of the palate, and, after pressure, suddenly 
withdrawing it with a violent emission of breath. It has no 
tsound in its composition, for neither the tip of the tongue 
nor the teeth are used in its production. Neither does it end 
in an sh-sound; for, in that case, it could be prolonged ad 
libitum, which the true English ch cannot be. Moreover, it 
does not begin with any one sound and end with another, but 
is the same simple sound throughout its whole extent.” To 
which we reply, as before: not so, but the contrary. The 
process first described would give no ch, but at. We say at, 
because the sound so produced is not our usual ¢ ; the latter is 
in truth uttered with the tip of the tongue, only not against 
the teeth, but just behind them. A ¢ may be formed anywhere 
on the roof of the mouth forward of the soft palate, by any 
part of the tongue which can be applied to it: it will vary in 
quality according to the point at which the contact is made; 
and some languages have two, three, or even four f’s, produced 
at different points in the region indicated ; the Semitic tongues 
possess that very ¢ which we use only as the first element in 
our ch. It is brought forth by a complete contact of the two 
organs at just the point where a very slight opening, “with a 
violent emission of breath” through it, gives rise to sh. If, 
then, instead of “after pressure suddenly withdrawing” the 
tongue, you merely open the organs a little, a sh ensues, and 
the ¢ and the sh together form ch. It can be prolonged ad 
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libitum without the smallest difficulty; only, instead of pro- 
longing the whole compound, of course, we prolong only the 
final constituent of it, the sh. The 7, which is merely the 
sonant or vocal ch, is composed in like manner of a d followed 
by zh. The two cannot accurately be written with ts) and 
zh, as is so often done, because the initial ¢ and d are not 
precisely the sounds which we write with those characters ; yet 
the inaccuracy is but an insignificant one. 

We have noted but one other point of any consequence, 
with regard to which we feel called upon to differ from the 
authors of the Manual, and this concerns the alleged double 
pronunciation of the r. This letter, we are taught, is vibra- 
ted or trilled when it precedes a vowel, but has in other situ- 
ations a softer sound, to be designated as the “smooth 7 :” 
such is the 7 in fir, wrn, and the like ; it is attempted to dis- 
tinguish the rough 7 from that of wn by descriptions in whieh 
we read of streams of breath directed against the palate, of vibra- 
tions of the uvula and of the back part of the tongue, ete.— 
mere words without meaning, if we do not misjudge them. 
We can discover no ground for the distinction sought to be 
established, save in the fact that in our ordinary careless pro- 
nunciation we are apt not to make the r audible at all after a 
vowel. Is it not a mistake to call our 7 in roam, florid, a 
trilled sound? Trilled it may be by an effort, and trilled it 
often is in affected or in laboriously distinct or energetic 
speech ; but in customary pronunciation there is, we believe, 
no vibration. An 7 may be uttered between the tip of the 
tongue and the roof of the mouth, at any point, from close 
behind the teeth to as far back as the tongue can reach: when 
quite near the teeth, the sound is harsher, and a vibration or a 
buzz can hardly be avoided; but, the tongue once reverted 
within the dome of the palate, the utterance is smooth and 
easy, and a vibration can only with difficulty be produced. 
Of the latter kind is our English 7, if we do not misapprehend 
its character, both when followed and when preceded by a 
vowel. In such words as fire, pour, there, here, pure, etc., we 
add a vanishing sound of w in wrn or up to the principal 
vowel of the syllable, as introductory to the 7, and then often 
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sink the 7 itself in this, its preface. Our own ears obstinately 
refuse to show us any difference between the 7 of fur and 
the r of furry ; nor are they more docile as regards a double 
r, one smooth and the other rough, in paring ; they only in- 
form us of an «% slipped in between the @ and the r which 
ought to follow the 4. 

We are grateful to the Manual for casting its influence de- 
cidedly against that frightful corruption which would thrust in 
a y before the vowels of such words as guard, kind, girl, 
making of them gyard, kyind, gyirl. It is now happily in- 
frequent, excepting in certain societies or localities; but the 
nature of such things is to grow and spread vastly more 
rapidly than a good honest improvement in orthography. We 
appeal to all who love good English to stand firm against the 
barbarism. It is enough to have had all our w’s converted 
into yw’s; let us save our other vowels from a like fate. 

A special chapter is devoted by our authors to an exposition 
of the effect of the accent upon the utterance of syllables, and 
of the mode of pronunciation of the vowels and most usual 
digraphs in unaccented syllables, and we have nowhere else 
seen the subject treated so fully and so successfully. It is a 
matter of very considerable consequence in English orthoepy, 
for our powerful accent, and our predilection for close and 
indistinct vowels, lead to a very general obscuration of the 
unaccented parts of our words, such as gives not a little color 
to the accusation brought against us by foreigners, that we 
swallow half of our language, instead of uttering it. There 
are three different classes of cases to be distinguished under 
this head. First, we have syllables which, under the influence 
of a neighboring accent, have altogether lost the long or full 
pronunciation which they once possessed, and have become 
distinctly and properly short, so that we should never think of 
sounding them otherwise, whatever might be the explicitness, 
emphasis, or effort with which we were speaking. Such are 
the final syllables of forfeit, vestige, determine, definite ; their 
original long sound (“long e,” or@ in ravine) has become short- 
ened into %. Such are also the finals of cabbage, college, valley, 
foreign, fountain, whose long vowel (“long 4,” or ¢ in they) 
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has been contracted for good and all into its organic corres- 
pondent, short é. Certain orthoepists, our authors among ; 
them, regard the terminations ey, aim, and some others, as 
abbreviated into %, and would have us say mon-t (money), 
cap-tin (captain); but, if we are not mistaken, the more 
usual as well as the theoretically correcter utterance is é. It 
almost seems as if the Manual meant to authorize us to say 
also cabbijy du-il (duel), bow-iz (bowes) ; but these, we are con- 
fident, are to be rejected as vulgarisms. Second, there are 
syllables whose vowels are pronounced in full when we speak 
with special deliberation or emphasis, but are shortened in 
familiar or careless utterance. To this kind of change the 
vowels of open syllables, preceding or following the accent, 
are especially liable. Examples are the a of traduce, the o of 
obey, crocodile, borrow, the u of tenwre, and the like. This 
class is conterminous with, and passes into, the next. Third, 
the vowels of many syllables are not merely shortened in 
rapid utterance, but undergo also a loss of their distinctive 
quality, passing over into the indifferent sound % (in dut), the 
lowest barathrum which a slighted vowel can reach. Such 
are, in particular, syllables containing an @ of which the full 
pronunciation would be open (as in far), as comma, idea ; syl- 
lables containing an @ or o before a liquid, especially 7, as 
dismal, woman, dollar, pistol, author ; and the like. Within 
the limits of this class of changes there is room for much 
question, and for much difference of opinion, as to how far 
theory shall sanction as allowable the liberties which a thor- 
oughly colloquial style of speaking actually takes: what shall 
be suffered as merely careless, and what stigmatized as slovy- 
enly. There is hardly an open penult in the language, pre- 
ceded by the principal accent and followed by a secondary 
accent—e. g., apathy, enemy, ability, opposite, erudite—which 
is not frequently converted into an #, and the line between 
permissible colloquialisms and offensive vulgarisms is not 
everywhere easy to draw. A complete dictionary ought, of 
course, to try to draw the line, and should mark by some 
simple notation all cases where a vowel sound is liable to 
become altered in rapid pronunciation, distinguishing also 
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from one another those which come under our second and 
third classes. Worcester has recently, in his large quarto 
lexicon, made the attempt to indicate syllables obscured by 
the influence of accent; but he has applied his sign of ob- 
security so generally and so indiscriminately as entirely to 
destroy its significance : we can never know whether the dotted 
vowel is merely to be left unemphatic, while unaltered in re. 
spect either to quantity or quality of sound, or whether it is 
liable to be abbreviated without change of quality, or wheth- 
er, finally, it may pass over into the indiscrete %. 

The seventh chapter of the Introduction, on “the classes of 
words liable to be mispronounced,” taken in connection with 
the orthoepical views set forth and supported in the Vocabn- 
lary itself, lays open the great subject of varying and disputed 
pronunciations, which is much too vast for us to think of enter- 
ing upon it otherwise than very superficially. The chapter is 
a useful summary of rules and warnings, and most of its dicta 
commend themselves to universal acceptance ; of course, it 
stigmatizes some pronunciations as erroneous which we our- 
selves decidedly prefer to those for which they are rejected, 
and which we have not made up our minds to relinquish; for 
every one who arrogates to himself the right to an independ- 
ent judgment must find such to be the case with every ortho- 
epical work which he consults. The method followed in the 
Vocabulary in regard to words recognized as of questionable 
orthoepy is one which cannot fail to give general satisfaction, 
being nearly the same with that adopted i in WorcerstEr’s great 
work ; the principal authorities for the different modes of pro- 
nunciation are mentioned, and explanatory remarks are often 
cited from their works; so that one who does not implicitly 
adopt the Manual as an authority in pronunciation, may yet 
advantageously use it as a guide. The general fairness and 
good sense which distinguish it in other departments belong to 
it also in this ; in spite of. our not very infrequent dissent from 
its decisions, and though we find it to treat some words as of 
established pronunciation, respecting which good usage seems 
to us to be still divided, we should hardly be less willing to 
accept it in the gross than any other work of like character 
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with which we are acquainted. To settle authoritatively all 
eontroverted points of pronunciation is a thing which we 
should be far from attempting to do for any other person, and 
equally far from allowing any other person to do for us. 
There is, doubtless, hardly ancther modern tongue, in the culti- 
vated pronunciation of which so many actual ambiguities 
exist as in that of our own. This is in part owing to the 
anomalous condition of our vowel system. There is a large 
class of words adopted by us from the learned languages, 
which have been too rarely exchanged among us to have their 
mode of utterance in all points established, so that usage 
varies between a long and a short enunciation of one of their 
vowels—a variation which implies in English not merely a 
difference of quantity, but one of quality also, and often a 
great one; take microscope, for example: there the decision 
must be between the heavy diphthong which we call “long 7,” 
and the lightest and nimblest of the vowels. But there are 
also numerous other differences, affecting some of our most 
familiar words: signs, in part, of that natural growth and 
change which constitutes the life of language; there are anal- 
ogies striving to extend themselves, new tendencies struggling 
for a place, cumbersome sounds slipped over and mouthed into 
easier form, and all the other processes which from one point 
of view work corruption, from another, legitimate develop- 
ment. No language can be made absolutely uniform except- 
ing as those who use it meet and exchange speech with one 
another ; and the greater the dissociation, the more numerous 
and decided the local peculiarities which will spring up. Nor 
can such peculiarities be entirely effaced throughout a great 
community, or over a vast extent of country; general educa- 
tion, the teacher and the spelling-book and reader, can do 
much toward checking altcration and bringing about uni- 
formity, but something wi!l always escape their reach ; and 
even a cultivated class is not free from the tendency to pro- 
duce and give currency to mannerisms and affectations of 
speech, at variance with the spirit of the language, and re- 
jected by the mass of those who speak it. What, in such a 
state of things, is to be done? We have not, like France, a 
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Paris of which we are the literary as well as political sub- 
jects ; we are too equal in feeling, too independent in senti- 
ment, to submit to the dictation of the learned of any locality, 
be it London, the Universities, or Boston, and to permit them 
to impose their local peculiarities upon us in the stead of our 
own. Happily there is no need that we make a matter for 
serious regret of a certain degree of indeterminateness and 
flux in the usages of our native tongue. To petrify the 
forms of utterance of a language is not altogether desirable, 
any more than to lock up its vocabulary against the intrusion 
of new words and phrases and the extrusion of old ones. The 
whole mass of a people must bear their part in constructing 
and developing its language ; the cultivated class, with gram- 
marians and lexicographers at their head, are a powerful con- 
serving and directing force, with power to hold within bounds, 
to suggest, to favor or reject, but they should be careful not so 
to overdo their part as to sever the cultivated language from its 
true resting-place and support, the consciousness and sympathy 
of the masses. What the orthoepist has to do is to extend his 
observations as widely as possible, noting the varieties of utter- 
ance through every district and every class, and in cases of 
doubtful pronunciation to decide on which side his influence 
shall be cast, in view partly of the prevailing weight of 
authority, judged as well by quality as by numbers, but 
also of the general analogies and natural and legitimate 
tendencies of the language, and the comparative desirableness 
of the different modes among which his choice is to be made. 
Concurring usage can make anything in language good, can 
stamp as elegant in one word what in another precisely similar 
to it is an odious vulgarism: but there are anomalous or un- 
graceful pronunciations which require to be sustained bya 
more preponderating weight of authority than is. needed to 
give universal currency to others: in some cases a mere re- 
spectable minority is justified in standing out stubbornly 
against a corruption which threatens to become successful. 
The whole Introduction is divided into numbered para- 
graphs, and numerous references in the Vocabulary, attached 
to almost every vocable, direct the student’s attention back to 
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the principles governing the orthography and orthoepy of the 
word which is the subject of his quest, or to the warning 
given against danger of error in its spelling or pronunciation. 
For teaching the true pronunciation, reliance is placed upon 
ihese references, and upon a careful division of the word, 
more than upon a profuse notation of the vowels. Perhaps 
this has been carried somewhat to excess; since, in a hasty con- 
sultation of the volume, one may not have patience to turn 
back to the paragraphs indicated, at the risk of not finding 
after all a solution of his particular doubt; but the opposite 
fault, of cumbering the word with perplexing intimations of 
an orthoepy obvious or familiar, is even more objectionable. 
The book is intended, of course, for those to whom the English 
is their mother tongue, and its general usages already well 
known. We have long thought, however, that a pronouncing 
dictionary of another kind, which should respell every word, in 
a complete and systematic phonetic alphabet, framed to repre- 
sent the slightest shades of utterance which an alphabet is 
capable of exhibiting, would be a work highly desirable to 
foreigners, and not without value also as helping to record 
more exactly the present form and semblance of our slowly 
changing orthoepy. 
VOL. XIX. 60 
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Articte [IX.—DR. DUTTON’S ADDRESS COMMEMORA- 
TIVE OF THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF ELI IVES, 
M. D.* 


We meet to pay the last tribute to one of reverend age, 
who has dwelt in our city for more than four-score years, its 
medical senior or patriarch for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and whose hoary head was a crown of glory found in the 
way of righteousness ; the last tribute to one of eminent ser- 
vices to science, to humanity, and the kingdom of Christ ; to 
one who, in the exercise of his humane profession, had en- 
deared himself to many persons and families, and had merited 
well the tender title, conferred by the divine word on a mem- 
ber of that profession, the title of “the beloved physician ;” to 
one who had honorably occupied a place of conspicuous use- 
fulness in the instruction of our renowned University—in its 
Medical Department, of which he was a chief originator; to 
one whose long religious experience and wise religious coun- 
sels, commended by a pure and bright example, rendered him 
a pillar, strong and beautiful in the church of Christ. 

Our tribute is sad, yet thankful. We are thankful that we 
do not experience the shock of desolating disappointment and 
anxiety, which would have been felt if he had been cut down 
in the midst of his days, when bearing his varied offices of 
active duty and weighty responsibility ; thankful that, under 
the gentle Providence which has guided his advancing years, 
his public positions of instruction and service have all been 
safely and gracefully handed over to the able ministry of other 








* Dr. Ext Ives, one of the most prominent and honored physicians of New 
England, and one of the originators of the Medical Department of Yale College, 
with whose Faculty he was connected as Professor for thirty-nine years, died in 
New Haven on Tuesday, Oct. 8th, 1861, at the age of eighty-two years. At his 
funeral, Thursday, Oct. 10th, Rev. Dr. Durtoy, his pastor, delivered in the North 
Church a Discourse, which, on account of its general and historical interest, we 
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hands; thankful that his sun has not dropped from its zenith, 
(as sometimes happens in the mystery of Providence), but has 
traversed the whole arch of the mortal firmament, and had a 
slow and beautiful decline toward the west, and a serene and 
glorious setting in the horizon. 

Yet though thankful, our tribute is sad. For it is sad to 
see such useful activity yield to mortal infirmity; to see one 
of such wide and beneficent labors so enfeebled by weakness, 
and beset by pain, that it is a relief for us as well as for him 
when he lays aside the worn out tabernacle of the body, and 
consigns it to the rest of the grave, and the renovation of the 
resurrection ; it is sad to see an impersonation of so much in- 
tellectual worth and moral nobleness and Christian beauty 
pass away, to be seen by us on earth no more forever. 

But such is the divine ordinance. And it has its manifest 
uses; one of which plainly is that we shall profit by the lessons 
of the life and character of those whom it removes. That we 
may gain that profit, while we indulge our respect and our 
affection, let us now take a hasty survey of the life and char- 
acter of our revered and beloved friend. 


Ext Ives was born in New Haven, February 7, i779, the 
son of Levi Ives and Lydia (Augur) Ives. His father was a 
physician of eminent worth and large practice in this city. 
From these parents he doubtless received early Christian 
training and nurture, as they were decided Christians ;—the 
father a deacon of this church for thirty years, from 1796 to 
his death in 1826. He entered Yale College in 1795, having 
acquired his preparation partly by himself, inspired by his 
fondness for learning and his determination to obtain it, and 
partly under the tuition of Rev. Ammi Ruhamah Robbins of 
Norfolk, Ct. He graduated in due course, in 1799, at the age 
of twenty years, in the same class with the late Prof. James 
L. Kingsley, of Yale College, and Prof. Moses Stuart, of An- 
dover Theological Seminary. His class numbered at gradua- 
tion twenty-six; and he survived them all except one, Rev. 
E. J. Chapman, of Madison Co., N. Y. The two years after his 
graduation he was Rector of the Hopkins Gram:nar School in 
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New Haven, and has been for some time its oldest surviving 
teacher. What his grade of scholarship was in College, I have 
been unable exactly to ascertain; but I infer that it was high 
from the fact that soon after the termination of his services ag 
Rector of the Grammar School the office of tutor in Yale 
College was offered to him; which he declined, doubtless be- 
cause he wished to devote his time wholly to preparation for 
his chosen profession. That preparation he obtained in study 
partly in his father’s office, partly in attendance on the medi- 
eal lectures of Drs. Rush and Wooster, in Philadelphia, and 
partly, indeed chiefly, with Dr. Aneas Monson, of this city, who 
was a very learned man, for that day, especially in botany and 
chemistry in their relation to materia medica, or the material 
for medicine. This study of medicine he pursued while he 
was Rector of the Grammar School, thus performing double 
service. And he began to practice here in his native city, at the 
termination of his Rectorship, in 1801, two years after his 
graduation at College. His attendance upon the lectures in 
Philadelphia was at a later period. 

It was doubtless an advantage to him for obtaining prac- 
tice at the outset that his father was a physician here widely 
employed, and that he was known as “young Dr. Ives;” 
which sounds strangely to us, who, the larger part of us, have 
known him only as “oid Dr. Ives,” and have known his sons 
and grandson as physicians in active service. Yet there are 
some among us who remember him as “the young Dr. Ives.” 
This advantage, however, at the beginning, would have avail- 
ed but a short time, had he not possessed real merit to sustain 
and commend him. That merit was such as to gain for him 
rapidly a very large practice and great success in it, and so to 
win for him general confidence and a brilliant reputation. 
Quite early in his medical life, much earlier than is usual 
even for those of eminent skill, he began to be employed 
as a consulting physician; and in this capacity he was 
frequently engaged not only in the city, but far and wide 
through the State. His practice of this character was une- 
qualed by that of any physician in the State, certainly in this 
part of it. In this active service, at home and abroad, Dr. 
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Ives continued for more than forty years, although from the 
first, even from his College life, he had to struggle with feeble 
health and frequent bodily infirmity. About twenty years 
since he resolutely began to withdraw from general practice, 
and from that time has attended only in a few cases where his 
counsel was urgently solicited, or when his advice was sought 
in peculiar instances at his own dwelling, or in families of his 
old friends who felt as though they could not have any one 
else. 

Having thus spoken of the beginning, success, and extent of 
Dr. Ives’s practice, it may contribute to the simplicity and 
clearness of this sketch, if, at this point, I speak of his charac- 
teristics as a physician. 

And here I will state that thinking it presumptnous to at- 
tempt to delineate those characteristics unaided, especially as 
my personal knowledge of Dr. Ives has been chiefly since he 
withdrew from general practice, I have sought the aid, very 
willingly given, of the judgment and suggestions of that ac- 
complished and honored physician of our city,* who is nearest 
to Dr. Ives in age, and was for nearly forty years associated 
with him as Professor in the Medical Department of Yale Coi- 
lege. While he is not responsible for the form and manner of 
this statement, the substance of it is chiefly due to him. It 
may at least be said to accord with his judgment. 

The most prominent and perhaps the most valuable char- 
acteristic of Dr. Ives as a physician, was his insight, his per- 
spicacity, his power of readily looking through and through a 
case, so as to perceive the real nature of the difficulty to be re- 
moved, the evil to be remedied. His perceptive powers, in 
other words, were very remarkable, giving him great ability to 
observe and note all the facts of disease, and all facts with 
reference to the process and the means and materials of cure. 
This evidently is a prime quality in a physician, the most es- 
sential medical faculty. The first thing a physician needs to 
know about a patient is what is the matter with him, what it 
is that needs to be done to make him a well person, what the 
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disease is which asks for cure, and then also to know what 
remedies and methods evince their power and fitness to heal. 
He needs to know the precise spot of malady which should be 
touched by the Ithuriel spear of healing art, and the mode by 
which that touch may be surely and effectually given. This 
power Dr. Ives possessed in a degree never surpassed, if it was 
equaled, in this region of the country. 

A necessary accompaniment to the power just mentioned— 
necessary to make a physician of learning and resources,—is a 
comprehensive and retentive memory. This Dr. Ives possessed. 
His memory retained accurately and securely the facts regard- 
ing diseases and remedies, which his power of insight and ob- 
servation had acquired. And they were so arranged and classi- 
fied as to be at his command. His arrangement of them often 
seemed to others rather miscellaneous, as were things in his 
yard, and plants, shrubs, trees and flowers in his garden. But 
they were so arranged, in the one case as in the other, that he 
knew where to find them at once; and they were forthcoming 
at his bidding. 

Another, a third, characteristic of Dr. Ives, which render- 
ed him a physician of eminent learning and large resources, 
was his extensive and thorough know ledge of materia medica, 
of materials having remedial or curative power, especially 
those furnished by the science of botany, and most especially 
those which are indigenous, or native to our soil. Those who 
have been acquainted with his practice will remember how 
often he used to prescribe the use of some botanical plant, and 
not rarely one growing in this region, telling just where to go 
and find it, and not infrequently the place would be his own 
garden or back yard. In the botanical department of materia 
medica he was far beyond his age, and was the most learned 
physician of his time in this country. In this part of medical 
learning, Dr. A2neas Monson, as has already been intimated, 
gave him inspiration and instruction. That he made such at- 
tainments in this department of knowledge, is truly wonder- 
ful ; for at that period there were no books published on that 
subject in this country, and it was almost impossible to obtain 
them. Dr, Monson acquired his knowledge in this department 
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by his own observations, experiments, and experience, and by 
the communicated observations and experience of those around 
him, and of those with whom he corresponded for that pur- 
pose, in this country and in Europe. And Dr. Ives, his pupil, 
gained his knowledge from the same sources, and also from a 
few books which he obtained with great difficulty from Europe. 

And this suggests a statement, which may appropriately be 
made at this point, that Dr. Ives was a very diligent and 
thorough student of medical and scientific books, especially in 
his early and middle life. He sought for knowledge on his 
favorite topics wherever it was to be found. He sought it for 
himself independently in the book of nature; and he sought it 
also in the books in which other men have recorded what they 
have learned from nature’s book. 

This large knowledge of the materials of medicine is evi- 
dently a very essential element in the character of an able 
physician. For if it is a prime quality of such a physician that 
he is able to perceive what it is in the patient that needs cure, 
it is surely a quality next in order and not second in impor- 
tance to know what to cure it with. In this knowledge Dr. 
Ives was eminent, indeed preéminent, in his day. I had heard 
quoted at some time a remark of Dr. Knight, made many years 
since, to this effect, that “ Dr. Ives, more than any other man 
within his acquaintance, had in his knowledge and control the 
materials of healing power, whether furnished by earth, sea, or 
air.” In my interview with Dr. Knight I repeated that re- 
mark, and asked him if he ever made it. He replied, “I do 
not remember making it. Very likely I did. For it was true. 
No doubt about that.” 

A fourth characteristic of Dr. Ives in his practice, was his 
ability and habit of adapting his remedies to the individual 
ease in hand, instead of treating it according to a routine, or 
fixed custom. He took an independent view of each case, 
and chose such remedies as suited it. This faculty and habit 
enabled him to meet the ever varying and shifting forms of 
diseases, and rendered him especially successful in treating 
those which are most variable in their types, such as fevers. 

Nearly allied to this, or necessary to it, was another, a fifth, 
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characteristic—great care in watching his patients, and in not- 
ing all the phenomena, especially the changes, of their dis- 
eases, and the effect of remedies. This was particularly true 
of him in the earlier periods of his medical life, when he 
could devote more time to individual cases. 

Another, a sixth, characteristic of Dr. Ives’s practice, was its 
boldness, enterprise, and energy when an exigency demanded it. 
His course in ordinary instances of disease was to use mild and 
gentle remedies, reserving severe remedies for the severe and 
especially for desperate cases, in which his measures were 
bold, energetic, and often extraordinary. Such cases appealed 
to his large resources, and called them out—to his deep in- 
sight, his wide knowledge of remedial agents, and to his skill 
in adapting them. To such cases he was frequently called, 
especially in consultation, and was unusually successful in 
them, not infrequently curing persons who had been given 
up in despair. And his success in these instances was largely 
owing to his boldness and decision in employing powerful 
and extraordinary measures, which physicians generally would 
not have ventured to employ. An instance illustrating this 
was related to me recently. The eminent man who gave the 
Address to the Alumni of Yale College, at the last Com- 
mencement, when informed by me of the illness of Dr. Ives, 
said: “I owe him a great debt of gratitude. He saved my 
life when I was in College. I was very ill with fever; and 
my physician regarded my case as hopeless; when Dr. Ives 
was called in consultation. Considering my disease desperate, 
and calling for desperate remedies, he gave me an enormous 
dose of a powerful medicine. It was what the case needed. 
It had such an effect as to rally my system and to break and 
turn the power of the disease; and I recovered. Whatever I 
have been and done since, I owe, under divine Providence, to 
the skill of Dr. Ives, and to the boldness and enterprise of his 
practice.” 

Dr. Ives was remarkable in his conduct as a physician for 
some qualities, which, though they belong to the moral depart- 
ment of his character, yet, as they influenced his medical 
practice, should be mentioned in this connection. 
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He was characterized by great integrity as a physician. 
He was fair, upright and honorable in his intercourse with 
patients, and in his intercourse with other physicians, espe- 
cially when called in council, consulting without regard to his 
own interest in the case. “He acted in his medical practice,” 
said Dr. Knight, “with remarkable independence of pecu- 
niary considerations, and was in all respects a very fair and 
honest minded man.” 

He was characterized also by a genial and generous interest 
in other physicians, especially the younger members of the 
profession, treating them with great kindness and courtesy, 
and endeavoring to promote harmony of feeling and action. 
“In this latter particular,” said Dr. Knight, “he brought 
about quite a reform in New Haven when he entered upon 
the profession.” There was at that time, and had been, 
a great deal of jealousy and rivalry and unpleasant feel- 
ing among the physicians of the place. For the purpose 
of remedying this, as well as for promoting the objects of 
medical scienze and skill, he proposed and had a leading 
influence in forming, in the year 1803, the New Haven 
Medical Association, which from the time of its origin has 
held meetings every fortnight, that have had an excellent 
influence in promoting mutual acquaintance, confidence, fellow- 
ship, and harmony. Of its original members he was the last 
survivor. 

And, finally, Dr. Ives was a decided friend and promoter of 
progress in medical science and practice. He was no friend to 
quackery, or empiricism, or charlatanry. But he was a friend 
to truth in relation to disease and medicine, and he believed 
that there is far more of it than has yet been ascertained. 
And he was willing to accept it from whatever quarter. He 
earnestly sought for it in all quarters and by all means at his 
control. He thought and acted in the spirit of the stanza: 

“ Seize upon truth, where’er "tis found, 
Among your friends, among your foes, 
On Christian or on heathen ground ; 
The flower ’s divine, where’er it grows.” 

For truth in relation to medical science and skill he sought 

by his individual and independent efforts. And he sought for 
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it by promoting associated effort. He was forward, es hag 
been already said, in forming the New Haven Medical Asso. 
ciation. He was an active friend of the State Medical Society, 
and of the National Medical Society, which, at its recent 
meeting in this city, honored him by choosing him, notwith- 
standing his age and infirmities, their presiding officer. 


But the most important service which Dr. Ives rendered to 
medical science and practice was his agency in originating 
and sustaining the Medical Department of Yale College, 
This leads me to speak of another and large division of the 
labors of his life—that of a Teacher of Medical Science, and 
a Professor in the Medical College. 

The origin of that College was due chiefly to two men, Dr, 
Eli Ives and Professor Benjamin Silliman, acting under the 
suggestions and inspiration of that eminent friend of science, 
Dr. Dwight, President of Yale College. The Medical College, 
or rather the Medical Department of Yale College, was organ 
ized in 1813, by the appointment of five Professors, viz, Aneas 
Monson, Nathan Smith, Eli Ives, Benjamin Silliman, and 
Jonathan Knight. Dr. Monson was appointed Professor of 
Materia Medica and Botany, with Dr. Ives as his Associate 
Dr. Monson, however, on account of his great age,—being then 
about eighty years old,—declined the active duties of the Pro 
fessorship, which were wholly performed by Dr. Ives. Indeed, 
the appointment cf Dr. Monson was intended simply as 4 
deserved compliment to his medical learning and his zeal in 
behalf of medical science. What has already been said ia 
another part of this discourse of Dr. Ives’s knowledge d 
materia medica, preéminent in this country at that day, pre 
cludes the necessity of saying anything more as to his qualif 
cations for the professorship in that department. In that 
department he continued for sixteen years—from 1813 t 
1829—when, upon the decease of Professor Nathan Smith, he 
was transferred to the department of the Theory and Practice 
of Medicine. In that department he remained twenty-three 
years—from 1829 to 1852—when, owing to his advanced age 
and increasing infirmities, he resigned, and his place was 
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filled by the appointment of Dr. Worthington Hooker. We 
thus see that in the duties of Professor in these two depart- 
ments he was employed for almost forty—thirty-nine—years. 

As to the manner in which he performed those duties I am 
able to quote the language of Dr. Knight, in an Address 
delivered at the Inauguration of the new College Building in 
York street. He says: “Of the two early instructors in this 
institution, who, though retired trom their active duties here, 
are still living, it would be unbecoming, as it is unnecessary, 
for me to speak at length. A few words, however, I hope will 
be allowed. When this institution was established, they were 
both in the very prime of early manhood, both well prepared 
by their previous studies and labors for their respective sta- 
tions, and both performing the duties of those stations with 
great zeal and fidelity and with eminent success.” 

The beneficial influence of Dr. Ives upon medical science 
and skill, in his agency in originating the Medical Department, 
and during his forty years of service as Professor, may be seen, 
in some measure, by estimating the influence of that Institu- 
tion and also the influence of about fifteen hundred students, 
who received their medical education in part from him. 

The merit of Dr. Ives, as a Medical Lecturer, was chiefly 
in the matter of his lectures. His manner was not attractive, 
owing to the feebleness and huskiness of his voice and to his 
indifference to the grace of oratory. But his matter was ex- 
cellent—very instructive—conveying vast funds of informa- 
tion—giving a thorough discussion of the subject in hand, and 
inspiring confidence of its accuracy. His mode of arrange- 
ment was his own, miscellaneous and discursive, yet convey- 
ing the needful knowledge effectually and acceptably. And 
the whole was illustrated and enlivened by frequent pertinent 
anecdotes, of his own and others’ experience, which presented 
the subject to the minds of students in the concrete. 

The zeal and enterprise of Dr. Ives in behalf of science 
were not confined to the department of medicine. He was a 
lover of all truth, and a general student and scholar. He 
recognized the commune vinculum, the common bond which 
connects all sciences and arts and all knowledge. He favored 
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thorough and enlightened education everywhere, and the ap- 
plication of science to the useful and productive employments 
of life. 

I have time only to refer to his efforts and enterprise for the 
promotion of scientific agriculture, horticulture, and culture of 
plants, fruits, and flowers. He favored enlightened agriculture 
by his interest in agricultural societies, by his interest in the 
department of agricultural science, recently established in the 
College chiefly by the munificence of one individual,* and 
by his labors and experiments on his own farm, which for 
many years he cultivated in the vicinity of the city. He was 
interested and active in the Horticultural Society and in the 
Pomological Society, of both of which he was President. 
Many years since, also, he proposed and did much by his per- 
sonal labor and expenditure to establish a Botanical Garden 
in connection with the Medical College.+ 


But the time is passing; and I must turn, as I do with 
pleasure, to the moral and religious department of our friend’s 
character. 

When bis religious experience began I have not been able to 
ascertain. He united with this church, by profession of his 
faith, in September, 1808, when he was twenty-nine years of 
age. This in that day was rather early than otherwise ; for 
it was then very uncommon for any to make a profession of 
religion before the age of twenty-five. In this fact, as con- 
trasted with the present state of things, we see a cheering sign 
of the progress and power of religion in our communities. 
And we see the same truth still more vividly in a fact, of 
which Dr. Ives has often spoken to me. He said that when 
he made a profession of religion, he was almost alone and sin- 
gular in that respect among physicians, especially among 











* Joseph E. Sheffield, Esq. 


+ Dr. Ives received many Diplomas and Degrees of honor from British and 
Continental Scientific Institutions and Societies. But he never attached them to 
his name; and with his characteristic aversion to the publication of his own 
honors, he put them where those who were disposed thus to grace his name 
could not find them; and they cannot now be found by any of his surviving 
relatives or friends. 
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young physicians—that the members of the profession gen- 
erally were without religious character; and many of them 
were avowed infidels, owing to the popularity of infidelity at 
the time, and especially to the influence of some leading physi- 
cians of this vicinity, who were zealous infidels; and in con- 
sequence of this, it required a good deal of moral courage for 
a young physician to be an avowed Christian on account of the 
ridicule and obloquy he had to encounter in the ranks of the 
profession. How different it is now among our medical men, 
it may well move our gratitude to divine grace to consider! 

Dr. Ives’s moral and religious characteristics were formed 
by the combined effect of his constitutional qualities and of 
renewing and sanctifying grace. The basis of them all was in 
these two—thorough integrity and large benevolence. 

He was a very honest and righteous man. He loved the 
right, and he hated the wrong; and he was very careful in 
his own conduct to cultivate the one and avoid the other. 
He greatly preferred to suffer from others rather than that 
others should suffer from him; and he held himself affection- 
ately as well as strictly to the golden rule, especially in pecu- 
niary matters. An illustration of this occurs now to my 
memory. Many years ago, he was met in the street by a 
friend well informed in financial matters, who advised him to 
sell certain bank stock; “for,” said he, “I have private in- 
formation that soon the bank will fail.” “Then,” said Dr. 
Ives, “ I have no right to sell my stock to any one without first 
telling him of the condition of the bank; and then he will not 
buy. Ishall not sell it.” He kept his stock and the bank 
failed. But he never regretted that he did not take the ad- 
vice to sell that stock. 

The two fundamental moral qualities which I have ascribed 
to him, made him a very humane man, and ready to espouse 
the righteous and generous side of every question and measure. 
His humane feeling and principle had frequent opportunities 
of exercise in the practice of his profession. He never hesita- 
ted to perform medical service for any because they were una- 
ble to pay, but cheerfully and gladly did a great deal of that 
service gratuitously ; and many have there been among the 
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poor, who, for his unpaid ministrations, gently, attentively, 
and perseveringly rendered, will rise up and call him blessed. 
And he made no difference in the treatment of his patients be- 
tween the rich and the poor, but attended to the one as kindly, 
as thoroughly, and as frequently, as to the other. 

His humanity and his righteousness were seen in his sympa- 
thy with all the suffering, and especially with the oppressed. 
This made him a decided and earnest Anti-slavery man, which 
he has been during all his life; indeed, an Abolitionist, in the 
proper sense of that word ; that is, one who regarded slavery 
as a great wrong, and was in favor of its removal by any and 
all righteous and wise means and measures. And he never 
hesitated to avow these his sentiments at all suitable times, un- 
terrified and uninfluenced by the epithet “ fanatic,” which was 
at one period freely applied to those holding those sentiments, 
but which to one of his known character could never be made 
to adhere. He never sympathized, however, with some of like 
sentiments, in their opposition to the enterprise of African col- 
onization, which he always favored by his influence and his do- 
nations. Indeed, his character and conduct as an Anti-slavery 
man and an Abolitionist resulted from his genuine interest in 
the colored man, as the one who, more than others of the 
human family, is like the man whom the good Samaritan found, 
robbed, stripped, wounded, and half dead, and therefore the 
one entitled to special kindness ; and so he was ready for any 
enterprise which promised either to right his wrongs, or to pro- 
mote his welfare. 

Dr. ives was a very liberal or generous man. There are 
few, very few among us, who have given so largely, in propor- 
tion to their ability, to objects of public interest and of charity 
and benevolence. Very striking, and very beautiful indeed, 
was the contrast between his own simplicity of living—between 
his expenditures on himself and household—and the largeness 
of his donations to objects of benevolence, mercy, and religion. 
Especially was he always ready to do his part, and more, in 
any enterprise for the support and benefit of the Ecclesiastical 
Society, and for the benevolent enterprises of the Church, with 
which he was connected. He would not only lead such enter- 
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prises by a large subscription, but, even in the feebleness of his 
later years, would take the subscription paper himself, and go 
around, using his large and gentle influence to get it filled. 

The influence and labors of Dr. Ives in promoting the great 
Temperance Reformation, which began from thirty to forty 
years since, ought not in this sketch to be omitted. When that 
reformation began, on the principle of total abstinence from 
the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage, he hesitated, be- 
cause he knew, and has always held, that such drinks have a 
good use in some cases of disease, and of tendency to disease. 
But he said that, when he took the college catalogue, and when 
he surveyed other lists of his early friends, and saw how many 
of them had died drunkards, he could hesitate no longer; and 
he freely gave his influence to the enterprise, frequently speak- 
ing at public meetings, and in various ways giving his testi- 
mony in its behalf. That influence was great, on account of 
his deserved reputation, especially as a scientific man. 

Indeed, with regard to any morai question, we felt assured 
that Dr. Ives would be on the right side of it; and with regard 
to any religious or benevolent enterprise, we knew that he 
would give it his sympathy and aid according to his ability. 

This sketch of Dr. Ives’s moral characteristics would be in- 
complete, did I not mention his remarkable modesty and sim- 
plicity. He was the very opposite of assuming or ostentatious. 
He was humble in his estimate of his own merits; and, so far as 
he was conscious of them, he never proclaimed them, or ob- 
truded them upon attention, but left them to be found out by 
others, or to be revealed by his skillful and beneficent services. 
His manner of dress and style of living were the opposite of 
extravagant, not because he loved money, and grudged expendi- 
ture, but because his principles and his taste preferred Puritan 
plainness and simplicity. 

Finally, Dr. Ives had a thorough and rich Christian ex- 
perience. He had a profound and full knowledge of the 
truths of the gospel, and loved them devotedly, and endeavor- 
ed, by the divine help, to conform his heart and life to them. 
He rested, for his acceptance with God, in faith, loving and 
obedient faith, on Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God who taketh 
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away the sin of the world, the friend and Saviour of sinners 
who believe. He had strong and cheerful confidence in the 
power of the gospel, and in the providence, grace, and promises 
of God, and therefore in the ultimate prevalence and triumph 
of truth, righteousness, and salvation in the earth. 

For many of the later years of the life of our friend, the 
years of his comparative leisure, he has been accustomed to 
attend our religious meeting on Tuesday evening, as often, and 
even oftener, than his infirmities permitted. And he has fre- 
quently taken part in our services, much to our edification and 
pleasure; leading in our prayers, and offering, in his modest 
and simple way, his words of instruction and exhortation— 
words very influential with us, because, in addition to their 
being very pertinent and instructive, they were associated in 
our minds with his intelligence, his moral worth, and his beau- 
ful life. 


A few words should be allowed respecting Dr. Ives’s do- 
mestic history. 

He married, Sept. 17, 1805, when he was twenty-six years 
of age, Maria Beers, daughter of Deacon Nathan and Mary 
(Phelps) Beers; who, after a most happy union with him for fifty- 
six years is left alone by his decease ; soon, however, to be reuni- 
ted with him in the celestial fruition of Christian faith and 
hope, in which they have long sympathized. It is a very re- 
markable fact, that her father, an honored deacon of this church, 
lived to the age of ninety-six years, and her mother, whose 
funeral was attended from this Sanctuary a few weeks since, 
lived to the age of ninety-eight. The children of Dr. Ives 
were five. Two of them, well known to us, our fellow-citizens, 
eminent and honored members of their father’s profession, are 
with us to-day. Of the other three, one, a daughter, died in 
infancy ; another, a most promising son, died, to the over- 
whelming sorrow of his parents, while pursuing medical studies, 
at the age of nineteen; and another, a daughter, being early 
left a widow with two children, went with them to the house 
of her parents, where she was their comfort and joy till she 
died, at the age of forty-four. 
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“ None knew her but to love her, 
Nor named her but to praise.” 


It is now about nine months since Dr. Ives has been, for the 
most part, confined to his house. From that time, his frame, 
for the greater part of his life battling with disease, has gradu- 
ally yielded to its fatal power. His mind has enjoyed, during 
all these months, the resignation, the cheerfulness, the hope, 
and the peace of the humble and assured Christian. 

For the few last weeks of his life, his bodily sufferings have 
been great; but he bore them with Christian patience and 
meekness; and, worn out bythem at length, he expired at four 
o'clock on the morning of Tuesday, October 8th, 1861, at the 
age of eighty-two years and eight months. 


There is no object so beautiful to a thoughtful and reverent 
mind as an aged Christian, of eminent attainments and useful- 
ness. For our memory and faith associate with his presence 
and his face his past and his future. There shines ever, upon 
his hoary head and his reverend countenance, a double radi- 
ance—the radiance from his long life of righteousness, benefi- 
cence, and love, and the radiance from the purity and glory of 
his approaching celestial home. 

Such a vision we have had, for many years, in the person of 
our aged friend. But the vision has passed away, no more to 
be seen on earth. But, if we rightfully profit by the lessons of 
his life and character, and follow the example of his Christian 
faith, that vision will ere long be restored to us, in a world 
where visions of beauty and glory never pass away. 
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Notices of Books. 


Articte X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Lire or Anpre.*—A valuable and readable book which ought 
to get attention even in these times, when the public mind is too 
anxious to warrant the usual amount of new miscellany. It has 
the more value on the whole for a reason which impairs its artistic 
merit as a delineation of André; for the author has industriously 
brought together, especially in the earlier part, many historical 
notices of the Revolution, which are not even as closely related to 
his subject as to many other personages of the times. This criti- 
cism, indeed, he has fairly anticipated in the preface. The only 
link between André and some of the incidents portrayed is in the 
possibility of his having witnessed them. These sketches, like all 
other lively accounts of our Revolution, confirm the thought we 
have often entertained of late, that the evils now complained of 
in our public affairs are “nothing new under the sun.” The num- 
ber, activity, and influence of the native loyalists or tories, the 
delays and reverses in our military movements, the feuds in Con- 
gress and in the army, the jealousies and misunderstandings 
among our public men, the popular complaints against Washing- 
ton, personal ambition and mercenary intrigue,—these and like 
obstacles stood in the way of establishing our national independ- 
ence, even more formidably than they now hinder the mainte 
nance of our Federal Government. As to André himself—a sub 
ject that has never ceased to interest both British and American 
readers—Mr. Sargent, we believe, has collected all that may be 
known of him from every source, whether histories or traditions, 
with discrimination however, as well as zeal. His social life, par- 
ticularly, is more fully on record here than in any account we have 
seen,—his acquaintance and correspondence with Miss Seward 
and her friends, and his love for Honora Sneyd, before he joined 





* The Life and Career of Major John André, Adjutant General of the British 
Army in America. By Wivytnror Sarcent. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1861. 
12mo, pp. 471. For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.50. 
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the army, his intercourse and adventures as a British officer, his 
participation in the dramatic gayeties of Philadelphia and New 
York while the army held those cities, with various articles in 
prose or verse ascribed to his pen, and especially the Mischianza, 
ascenic entertainment gotten up in honor of Sir W. Howe, on 
his departure for England, at which there was a mimic tournament 
between the “Knights of the Burning Mountain” and those of 
“the Blended Kose.” We must quote a paragraph showing at 
once the length to which the British officers carried their festivi- 
ties, making their occupation of our cities memorable for years 
afterwards among the belles of that day, and also the respect felt 
among them for Washington. 


“When the Mischianza was in every one’s mouth, a young person of the 
family asked of an old [British] Major of artillery, what was the distinction 
between the Knights of the Mountain and the Rose? ‘Why, child, quoth he, 
‘the Knights of the Burning Mountain are tom-fools, and the Knights of the 
Blended Rose are damned fools—I know of no other difference between them.’ 
Then, placing a hand on either knee, he added, in a tone of unsuppressed mortifi- 
cation—‘ What will Washington think of all this !’” 


All the details given in this book confirm the impression, from 
foregoing accounts, of André’s amiable character, personal beauty, 
winning manners, and graceful accomplishments, which made him 
so great a favorite with his comrades and in society; and the im. 
pression is in keeping with the delicacy and sweetness of the 
portrait here given in his military costume. We can understand 
why his own family, and afterwards Miss Seward and her friends, 
familiarly called him “cher Jean.” His personal popularity con- 
spired with his final misfortune to make him so generally and so 
long commemorated. 

It has been supposed that André left his mercantile business and 
entered the army, on account of his disappointment when Honora 
Sneyd, whom he so ardently desired to marry, and who was one 
of the most beautiful and attractive women of her time, became 
the second wife of Richard Lovell Edgeworth in 1773. But it 
appears from this narrative that André’s commission dated more 
than two years earlier, and in joining the army he seems to have 
only taken a step which he had originally desired, and which he 
had postponed, at the suggestion of friends, in order that he might 
improve his fortune by business so as to remove the objection 
made by her guardian and his own mother to their marriage. It 
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appears, too, that Honora had not so far committed herself to 
André but that she had another acknowledged suitor before 
Mr. Edgeworth, in Mr. Thomas Day, the author of “ Sandford 
and Merton.” She had not loved André, as he loved her, against 
all delay and to the end. 

The question has been reasonably asked, why, on this side of the 
water as well as on the other, so much more celebrity has belonged 
to John André than to Nathan Hale, the American. officer, who 
four years sooner suffered the same penalty for the same offense ? 
The parallel is close between them, but André was the more 
widely known before his death ; there were more to witness his 
execution ; and pity for his doom was inflamed and kept alive by 
detestation for his coadjutor, Arnold, and regret at his escape. 
It must be added that at that time, and since, the British people 
have better appreciated public services than their American kins- 
men. Of late years, however, Hale has more of the fame which 
he so well merited. There is every reason in his character and 
fate why he should be honored no less than André. Certainly he 
should be the dearer of the two to his own countrymen; and im- 
partial history must place the two names side by side in merit and 
in misfortune. 


AvrosroGrapny, LEetrers, AND Lirzrary Remarns oF Mrs. 
Piozzi (TuRate).*—No reader of Boswell (and who has not read 
Boswell?) can fail to have his curiosity excited at the prospect of 
obtaining, from whatever quarter, additional memorabilia of the 
circle of men and women about Johnson. It is fortunate for 
posterity that the eavesdroppers and reporters were so numerous. 
We have read far enough in this new volume to be able to assure 
our readers that they will find in it a store of thought and anec- 
dote. It throws new light on the relations of Mrs. Thrale to 
Johnson, and on the stormy scenes attending her second marriage. 
Her resolution and spirit under the vulgar and unwarrantable 
attacks made upon her, for presuming to marry the man of her 
choice, are well exhibited in her letters. She possessed the heart 
of a woman, in combination with rare sense and intellect. Able 


* Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi (Thrale). 
Edited with notes and an introductory account of her life and writings. By A. 
Haywarp, Esq., Q. C. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 12mo, 1861. pp. 581. 
For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.50. 
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to appreciate the noble qualities of Johnson, who had made her 
house his home for a score of years, she saw his weak sides and 
resented his arrogant dictation and reproof in regard to her mar- 
riage to Piozzi, in a manner that subdued him to the use of proper 
language, if not to the exercise of proper feelings. In the letters, 
notes, poems, reminiscences, scattered over the pages of this 
volume, we are provided with a choice dish of instructive mis- 
cellanea. 


Memorr oF Dantet Sarrorp.*—-This is a book of which scores 
of thousands of copies should be everywhere circulated. We do 
not know of any biography of a religious man which is better 
calculated to exhibit a correct view of the practical working of 
Christianity, as we understand it. Deacon Safford was a noble 
specimen of the best class of New England men. In early life he 
was a prominent mechanic of Boston, and to the last claimed with 
pride to be a “blacksmith.” For nearly fifty years he was inter- 
ested in every good work of every name, and gave to each and 
all most liberally of his money and time. This Memoir, by his 
wife, is published under the auspices of the American Tract 
Society of Boston. 


Youne Curistran Mercuant.t—The American Tract Society, 
of Boston, publish, also, an interesting Memoir of Mr. GrorcE 
W. Brake, who was a young American merchant, resident in 
Buenos Ayres, S. A. As illustrating how a religious life may be 
maintained in a foreign land, and in the absence of nearly all 
those influences which are usually deemed so necessary, this book 
is specially valuable. 


Genius or Burns.{—Mr. William Gowans, to whom the public 
is indebied for several admirable reprints of choice English 








* A Memoir of Daniel Safford. By his Wife. American Tract Society. 
Boston, 1861. 16mo. pp. 384. 

+ The Young Christian Merchant. A Memoir of Grorce W. Brake, late of 
Buenos Ayres, 8. A. Compiled chiefly from his journal and letters, by his 
Sister. American Tract Society. Boston. 1861. 16mo. pp, 296. 

¢ The Life and Character of Robert Burns. An Essay and Criticism on his 
Life and Writings, with quotations from the best passages. By Jonn Wutson, 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. New 
York: William Gowans. 12mo, 1861. pp. 222. 
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works, has given us an American edition of the late Professor 
Wilson’s “Genius and Character of Robert Burns.” To all 
admirers of the Ayrshire bard, tiis volume of genial and appre- 
ciative criticism, by a man of the highest literary culture, will be 
a source of great interest and real enjoyment. 


Lire or Joun ANGELL James.*—At the last moment, and only 
in time to make the announcement of its publication, we have re- 
ceived this work which will be read everywhere in the United 
States with eager interest. Scarcely another English preacher or 
religious writer is better known or has been more extensively read 
by the masses in this country. The Memoir makes, in the Messrs, 
Carter’s very handsome edition, a large volume of six hundred 
and thirty-three pages, royal octavo. 

It includes a very extended autobiography, with full editorial 
comments, by Rev. R. W. Dale, his colleague and successor, 
together with a supplementary chapter by T. S. James, Esq., his 
son. A copious selection has also been made from his letters, of 
which many of the most interesting were addressed to our country- 
men, Rev. Drs. Sprague and Patton. A spirited engraving of 
the subject of the Memoir faces the title page, which adds much 
to the value of the book. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


Green’s Hesrew Grammar.f—This new Hebrew Grammar, 
by Professor Wittam Henry Green, of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, mainly based upon the three leading gram- 
mars of Gesenius, Ewald, and Nordheimer, has come to hand 
only in time for us to mention its publication. We shall speak 
of its peculiar merits hereafter. 


Wurron’s First Lessons 1n Greex.{[—Mr. Whiton, Rector of 


* The Life and Letters of John Angeil James: including an unfinished auto- 
biography. Edited by R. W. Dare, M. A., his colleague and successor. New 
York. 1861. Royal 8vo. pp. 633. 

+ A Grammar of the Hebrew Language. By Wiuu1am Henry Green, Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New York: John Wiley. 
1861. 8vo. pp. 322. 

t First Lessons in Greek: the Beginner’s Companion-book to Hadley’s Gram. 
mar. By James Morris Won, Rector of the Hopkins Grammar School in 
New Haven,Ct. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1861. 18mo. pp. 120, 
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the Hopkins Grammar School in New Haven, who has the reputa- 
tion of being a very thorough instructor in the classics, has just 
published First Lessons in Greek, a “ companion-book” to Had- 
ley’s Grammar. It is constructed on the plan of Crosby’s Greek 
Tessons, and in the Grammar lessons, the Exercises, the Notes, and 
the Vocabulary, bears marks everywhere of scrupulously careful 
and accurate preparation. 


Atien’s CrassicaL Hanp-noox.*—This little duodecimo, of 
one hundred and twenty-three pages, will be found to be truly a 
labor-saving book for all teachers and scholars. It needs but to 
be seen to commend itself to every instructor in the classics. All 
that is most important for the student in geography, chronology, 
mythology, and antiquities, is here condensed and brought 
together, so as to form a book of reference more easy to be con- 
sulted than any other with which we are acquainted. 


MANSFIELD’s Poritica, Manvar.t—We wish that in all the 
States of the Union it was required of every candidate for the 
elective franchise, that he should pass a satisfactory examination 
in this admirable text-book. If the present generation of voters 
had been systematically taught in their school days correct views 
respecting the nature of our government and constitution, instead 
of being left to pick up their ideas from partisan newspapers and 
political harangues, we should never have heard of the constitu- 
tional right of a state to secede, or any of the rubbish which has 
been talked of late so freely and so absurdly by traitors. One 
thing we can do. We can lock the stable door, for our horse is 
not yet stolen. So let all, whom it may concern, see to it that our 
schools and academies everywhere are provided with some proper 
text-book on the theory and practice of our government. We 
know of none better than the one before us, which seems admi- 
rably adapted to the work we would have it do. 





* A Hand-book of Classical Geography, Chronology, Mythology, and Anti- 
quities, Prepared for the use of Schools, by T. P. Atren and W. F. Aten. 
Boston: Swan, Brewer & Tileston. 1861. 12mo, pp. 123. 

+ The Political Manual: Being a complete view of the theory and practice of 
the General and State Governments of the United States. Adapted to the use 
of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. By Epwarp E. Mansriexp, late Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law. New York: A. 8S. Barnes & Burr. 1861. 16mo. 
pp. 347. 
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Woon’s Crass-Boox or Borany.*—The attractive appearance 
of this volume reminds us that especial commendation is due to 
the publishers, Messrs. A. 8. Barnes & Burr, for the good style in 
which all their school books are published. In this work of Mr, 
Wood’s we have the Flora of the United States and Canada, with 
some inconsiderable exceptions. In the arrangement of the Natu- 
ral Orders he has adopted that of De Candolle. The chapters 
that are devoted to Structural and Physiological Botany are so 
amply, not to say profusely, illustrated with engravings, that as a 
text-book it must prove invaluable both to teachers and scholars, 


Pusot AND Van Norman’s Compete Frencu Crass Boox.t— 
This is the most comprehensive text-book for students of the 
French language that we have ever examined. Its extensive 
selections from the writings of most of the celebrated poets and 
prose writers of France—from Bossuet to Victor Hugo and Bal- 
zac—make a very valuable feature in the work. 


Zacuos’s Anatytic Exrocution.{—This is an admirable class 
text-book, and is at the same time one of the best manuals for self- 
instruction with which we are acquainted. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


Coorrr’s Novets.—Mr. James G. Gregory, of the late firm of 
W. A. Townsend & Co., is acquiring the reputation of publish- 
ing some of the most beautiful volumes which now come from the 
American press. His illustrated edition of Cooprr’s Novets is 
now complete in thirty-two volumes; and, in everything that per- 





* Class-Book of Botany: Being outlines of the Structure, Physiology and 
Classification of Plants; with a Flora of the United States and Canada. By 
Axrnonso Woop, A. M., Principal of Female Academy, Brooklyn. New York: 
A. 8. Barnes & Burr. 1861. 8vo. pp. 832. 

+ The Complete French Class-Book, embracing Grammar, Conversation, Litera- 
ture, with commercial correspondence and an adequate dictionary. By Lours 
Pusot, A. M., and Rev. D. C. Van Norman, LL. D. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Burr. 1861. pp. 540. 

¢ Analytic Elocution: An analysis of the power of the voice, for the purpose 
of expression in speaking. Illustrated by copious examples, and marked by a 
system of rotation. Designed for the use of Schools, Colleges, and private stu- 
dents, By J.C. Zacuos, A.M. A. S. Barnes & Burr. 1861. 16mo, pp. 320. 
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tains to the art of typography, is all that the admirers of these 
productions of our greatest American novelist can ask. The edi- 
tion is in every way worthy of his genius and fame. [For sale in 
New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.50.] 


Great Exprecrations.—Mr. Gregory has also published, in two 
beautiful volumes, uniform with the others of the series which he 
lately commenced, this new novel of Cuartes Dickens. It is the 
only library edition which we have yet seen, and the additional 
price beyond that of the double column pamphlet editions will be 
cheerfully paid by all who appreciate the luxury of reading from 
a fair page and from clear type. Each volume is illustrated by 
an engraving from Darley. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. 
Pease. Price $1.50.] 


Tue Star Spanciep Banner.—The public are also indebted to 
Mr. Gregory for a superbly illustrated edition of this noble patri- 
otic lyric of Francis 8. Key. It is illustrated from drawings by 
F. 0. C. Darley, and is adapted to music by Francis H. Brown, 
from A. W. Berg’s arrangement. [For sale in New Haven by T. 
H. Pease. Price 25 cents. ] 


Tue American F1tac.—The same publisher has also issued an 
edition, scarcely less attractive, of that other well known lyric, by 
Josepn RopmMan Drake. 


“When Freedom from her mountain hight, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


It is illustrated from drawings by Dartxy, and adapted by 
Geo. Danskin to music from Bellini. [For sale in New Haven by 
T. H. Pease. Price 25 cents.] 


Irvine’s Worxs.—The “ National edition” of Wasnineton 
Irvine’s Works, which Mr. Geo. P. Putnam is publishing, will 
be completed in a few weeks. Only two more volumes are to 
make their appearance. In the approaching holydays, few more 
attractive or valuable presents can be found than this superb edi- 
tion of the writings of the most genial and popular of our Ameri- 
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can authors. [For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price 
$1.50 per volume. ] 


MISCELLANY. 


Hymns anv Cuorrs.*—Professors Phelps and Park of Andover, 
aided by Rev. Daniel L. Furber, have published a volume of 
disquisitions on the use of psalms and hymns in public worship. 
The matter is arranged in three chapters, entitled, respectively, 
“ Hymnology as an expression of religious life,’—‘*The text of 
hymns,”— and “The dignity, and the methods of worship in 
Song.” Of these chapters the first is by Prof. Phelps, the second, 
by Prof. Park, and the third by Mr. Furber. Constant readers 
of the Bibliotheca Sacra will find that a large portion of the mat- 
ter in that volume is reprinted from the able article with which 
the Andover Quarterly inaugurated the publication of the Sab- 
bath Hymn book. Perhaps no other volume in the English lan- 
guage discusses the subject of Christian Psalmody more thor- 
oughly or on the whole with better taste and judgment. Nor is 
any less interesting to an intelligent reader for the discovery 
which soon dawns upon him, that the volume is, essentially, a 
gigantic advertisement of the Hymn-book upon which two of the 
three authors have bestowed heretofore much labor. If any man 
would know in detail all the principles which guided the com- 
pilers of the Sabbath Hymn-book in admitting and omitting, in 
altering and abridging, in classifying and arranging, he can find 
that knowledge here. And if at the end he is not impressed 
with the transcendent value of that particular collection as com- 
pared with every other, probably it will be because the authors 
were too modest to do full justice to their subject, by illustra- 
tions sufficiently numerous. 

Considered as a treatise on the art of making a collection of 
hymns, the work will be of great use to the growing yet not very 
numerous class of hymn-book compilers. But considered as a 
treatise on the art of selecting psalms and hymns, from whatever 
collection, for use in public song, and of guiding that part of wor- 
ship in a Christian assembly, it is a book to be studied by all pas- 
tors and by all expectants of the sacred office. 





* Hymns and Choirs; or, the Matter and the Manner of the service of Song 
in the house of the Lord. By Avustix Puetrs and Epwarps A. Park, Pro- 
fessors at Andover, and Danrex L. Furser, Pastor at Newton. Andover: War 
ren F, Draper. 1860, 
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Tue Uprisine or a Great Peorie.*—One of the best works 
ever written on the democratic institutions of America, is the 
work of a Frenchman. One of the best and most comprehensive 
surveys of our present crisis has likewise come to us from France. 
The Count de Gasparin, a liberal minded Protestant, well versed 
in public affairs, well acquainted with our institutions and our 
public men, set forth some months ago, at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion, a calm and philosophical review of the causes which had 
led to the rupture between the North and South, of the results 
which were likely to come from the overturnings in the nation. 
This work, translated by Mary L. Booth, has been reprinted in an 
attractive style by Mr. C. Scribner. 

The Essay is entitled “The uprising of a Great People,” and 
from this it may be inferred that the author looks upon the present 
contest as a regeneration of our institutions, a struggle absolutely 
essential to the riddance of stupendous evils. He does not seek 
to narrate events,—but rather to study the forces which are in 
conflict and the results which are likely to be gained from their 
contest. He speaks plainly and decidedly,—not however as a 
partisan but as an outsider, enabled by his distance to take in 
some respects a better view than we ourselves can command. 


CurRENTs AND CouNTER-CURRENTS IN MepicaL Scrence.}— 
This volume contains a number of Essays and Addresses by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, which have been written at different 
times, during the period of the past twenty years. They are upon 
quite a variety of topics, but are all of a strictly professional char- 
acter. Some persons may be deterred from looking into the book 
on this account, supposing that it will not interest the general 
reader. On the contrary, we think these Essays will be found ex- 
ceedingly interesting by just this class of persons. Dr. Holmes 
is no particular favorite of ours, but he certainly has a rare faculty 
of throwing a charm around even the dryest and most forbiding 
subjects. From his style, who would ever suppose him to be a 





* The Uprising of a Great People. The United States in 1861. From the 
French of Count Agénor De Gasparin. By Mary L. Boorn. New York: 0. 
Scribner. 1861. 12mo. pp. 263. 

+ Currents and Counter-Currents in Medical Science ; with other Addresses 
and Essays. By Oxtver Wenpe.tt Homes. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1861. 
12mo, pp. 406. For sale in New Haven by T. H. Pease. Price $1.25. 
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Professor of anatomy? At any rate he has never been accused of 
bringing his dry bones out of his lecture room. 

The subject of three of these Essays is Homeopathy, which is 
handled, of course, without gloves, and evidently very much to 
the doctor’s own satisfaction. The account of Perkins’s Metallic 
Tractors, which is given in this connection, is a bit of history 
which will hardly seem credible to the generation now on the 
stage. There is also an Essay upon “ Puerperal Fever as a pri- 
vate pestilence,” which, if the half is true, reveals a danger to 
which the community is exposed which is positively fearful. 
There are besides various Magazine Articles and addresses which 
have been delivered before different Medical Associations. But 
the Essay which will be read with the most interest, and which 
gives character to the book, and in fact its name,—*“ Currents and 
Counter-Currents in Medical Science,”—is the address which Dr, 
Holmes delivered before the Massachusetts Medical Society in 
1860. It will be recollected that it produced about as much ex- 
citement in the profession at the time, as if a bomb had been ex- 
pleded over their heads. After all, it seems to be really a more 
harmless affair than we had been led to suppose. Dr Holmes 
states the view for which he contends— Dependence on nature in 
the treatment of disease—rather strongly, and perhaps with some 
exaggeration ; probably with design, in order to secure attention. 
He is not very respectful, as might be expected, to tradition, or to 
great names, or even to the professional pride of his brethren, still 
we imagine there is less difference of opinion between himself 
and others than he himself represents, or has been supposed. 
We should like to make copious extracts from the book, but must 
forbear. 


From Hay-trwe to Horprne.*—Many of our readers will re 
member a charming little English book which was republished 
some months ago in this country, with the title “ Our Farm of 
Four Acres and the Money we made by it.” It was no less 
popular here than in England, where edition after edition was 
eagerly called for. The author has now made another trial of 
the favor of the public, and has attempted a regular story, which 
is rather more ambitious in its style, though it hardly comes up 





* From Hay-time to Hopping. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 1861. 12mo, 
pp. 287. 
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to the mark of her first publication. However, it gives us many 


glimpses of English country life which are fresh, and pleasant, 
and the book is quite readable. 


Eicuty Years’ Progress or THE Unirep Srates.*—In 
these two large octavo volumes there is presented in a compact 
and easily accessible form an amount of valuable information with 
regard to the progress which the people of the United States 
have made in all the various chanrels of industry since the days 
when they were British colonists, which is not to be found in 
any other single work with which we are acquainted. The sub- 
jects which are treated are as follows: Agriculture; Cotton-Cul- 
ture; Sugar Cultivation and Consumption; Commerce of the 
United States; Banks in the United States; United States Mint; 
Insurance; Immigration; Social and Domestic Life; Books; 
The Arts of Design in America; Education and Educational 
Institutions; Mining Industry; Travel and Transportation ; 
Steam; Cotton Manufactures; Paper—its Manufacture ; Woolen 
Manufactures; Leather; Fire-Arms; Hats; Individual Indus- 
tries; Humanitarian and Corrective Institutions. Each one of 
these subjects is amply illustrated with engravings, of which, 
there are over two hundred in all. The different chapters have 
been prepared by well-known literary men who have each made 
the subjects about which they have written the study of years. 
We have examined the work repeatedly: and with much care 
during the past three months, and each time have been im- 
pressed anew with its value. There is not an intelligent family 
in the nation who would not be interested and instructed by it, 
and find it a most convenient book of reference with regard to 
everything pertaining to the industrial interests of the country. 


Luioyp’s Mar or THe Unirep Srates.—Messrs. H. H. Lloyd 
& Co., of New York, are publishing an excellent colored map of 
the United States, six feet by four, which they will send to any 
purchaser, by mail, on receipt of the price, which is one dollar 
for two copies. Postage stamps not accepted in payment. 





* Eighty Years’ Progress of the United States ; showing the various chan- 
nels of industry and education through which the people of the Thirteen States 
have arisen from a British Colony to their present national importance. Two 


volumes. pp. 457,455. Large 8vo. 1861. L. Stebbins, New York, 31 John 
street, and Worcester, Mass, 
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Tue Putrir anp Rostrum.—We have received two new 
numbers of this excellent periodical, which is published “ now 
and then,” by Messrs. H. H. Lloyd & Co., of New York, 25 
Howard street. Number Twenty contains, in good form for 
preservation, the paper contributed recently by Mr. Motley, to 
the London Times, on the “ Causes of the American Civil War.” 
Number Twenty-one contains My. Everett’s Speech on the 
“ Questions of the Day,” delivered in the Academy of Music, in 
New York, on the Fourth of July, 1861. These numbers will 
be mailed to subscribers on receipt of the price, ten cents each. 


Memoriat Votume, A. B. C. F. M.*—It will be felt by every 
friend of the American Board, that there is much reason for con- 
gratulation that Dr. Anderson has been able to prepare such a 
suitable “ Memorial Volume” as this, of the operations of the 
Society during the past fifty years of its existence. The volume 
cannot fail to arouse fresh interest for missions in the hearts of all 
Christian people. We hope it will find a place immediately in the 
library of every family in the land. We shall revert to the book 
again. [Price $1. For sale in New Haven by F. T. Jarman.] 


McCie.ian’s Manvat or Bayoner Exercisre.-—Gen. Mitch- 
ell expressed the opinion, some time ago, that it was not rifled 
cannon that were to settle this war with the rebels, but it was 
the bayonet! Whether this is so, or not, there can be no ques- 
tion that it is very important that all our volunteers should be 
taught something of the use of the bayonet in fencing. Accord- 
ing to Gen. McClellan, the full advantage of this peculiar drill 
will be found only “when the men are isolated, or in very open 
order; as, for instance, when employed as skirmishers, in assault- 
ing breaches, field works, or batteries, or when broken by caval- 
ry;” but he says, even when drawn up in line-of-battle, “ the men 
will be more steady and composed in the shock of a charge, or 
when awaiting the attack of cavalry,” if they are conscious that 





* Memorial Volume of the first fifty years of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Boston; Published by the Board. 1861. 8vo. 
pp. 462. 

+ Manual of Bayonet Exercise. Prepared for the use of the Army of the 
United States. By Grorce B. McCiettay. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1861. 18mo. pp. 118. Plates XXIV. 
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they know how to make good use of their bayonets. He also 
says in his preface, 


“There is an instance on record of a French grenadier, who, in the battle of 
Polotsk, defended himself, with his bayonet, against the simultaneous attack of 
eleven Russian grenadiers, eight of whom he killed. In the battle of Sanguessa, 
two soldiers of Abbé’s division defended themselves, with their bayonets, against 
twenty-five Spanish cavalry, and after having inflicted several severe wounds, 
rejoined their regiment without a scratch.” 


We commend this theatise of the Major-General of the army of 
the Potomac to the attention of all whom it may concern. The 
book is illustrated with twenty-four plates. 


Wrrs AnD Beaux or Socrery.*—This very entertaining and in- 
structive volume contains sketches of the lives of George Villiers ; 
Count De Grammont; Beau Fielding; William Congreve; Beau 
Nash ; Philip, Duke of Wharton; Lord Harvey; Earl of Ches- 
terfield; Abbé Scarron; La Rochefoucault; Horace Walpole; 
George Selwyn; Sheridan; Beau Brummell; Theodore Edward 
Hook; Sydney Smith; and George Bubb Dodington. 


Misston Scuoors tn Inpra ¢—Reyv. R. G. Witper, for fifteen 


years a missionary of the American Board, is known as an ear- 
nest advocate of the system of mission-schools, which was com- 
menced in India by the first missionaries. The reason for his 
convictions on this subject, and his opposition to the views of the 
“Deputation” who advised the suppression of the schools, he 
has here given in full, in connection with a valuable history of the 
gratifying results which have attended them. 


Tue Repetition Recorp.[—We have heretofore commended 
to our readers Mr. Frank Moore’s valuable record of the facts 
which are now passing into history, from day to day, and the 





* The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and Pare Wuarton. 1861. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 481. 

+ Mission Schools in India of the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions. By Rev. R. G. Wiper. New York: A. D. F. Randolph. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 432. 

t The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events, 1860-61. Edited by 
Fraxk Moore. New York: G. P. Putnam. [Part V, Monthly Edition, illus- 
trated. ] 
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still more valuable compilation of contemporaneous documents, 
The fifth monthly publication of the series, (large octavo in_ 
double column pages,) is before us, completing 100 pages of the 
digested “ Diary of Events,” 360 of the “ Documents,” and 168 
of the “ Poetry and Incidents.” We find little to complain of 
in the progress of the work, unless that the progress of events 
is too rapid to be overtaken by the editor ; ano. the flood of doer 
ments is too voluminous for the repository which he is providing, | 
The latest date in the Diary is “June 15,”—a date which, im 
the excitement of these times, seems long ago. 

We ought to say that the “ illustrations ” alone which accom. 
pany these monthly numbers are worth the price of the publica 
tion. [For sale in New Haven by Messrs. Judd & Clark. ] 


Rvssett’s Lerrers To THE Lonpon Trves FROM THE SOUTHERN 
Srares.—Mr. James G. Gregory, of New York, has publishe 
in a handsome pamphlet, these famous letters of the “ special cors 
respondent” of The Times. [Price 25 cents. For sale ir New 
Haven by T. H. Pease.] 


Tuer Sorprer’s Frrenp.—This is a little volume, prepared for 
the use of our soldiers, by Rev. Joun W. Duxius, of Philadelphia, 
It contains a selection from the Psalms, a homily, and a hymn, for 
each day of the month, and is so small that it can almost be car 
ried in the vest-pocket. It is one of the best of the religioug 
manuals for soldiers 'that we have seen. Mr. Randolph, of Ne 
York, is the publisher. 


Rev. Davin Trumsutt.—We have received several Spanis 
pamphlets written by Rev. David Trumbull, of Valparaiso, Sou 
America, which are intended for circulation in Chili, and the adj 
cent countries. 


Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox.—The last six numbers—from July to 
January, 1861,—of this popular monthly, considered by ladies 809 
indispensable, are offered at the exceedingly low price of on 
dollar. 








Volume 20 is a Cumulative Index for 


Volumes 1-19. For the convenience 


of the reader, we have placed Volume 


20 at the beginning of Reel 1. 





